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“CONFIDENTIAL” 


NE of the greatest requisites in the inspection business 
to the continued success of the service and satisfac- 
tion to the client is the confidential treatment of 

information. 


The National Association of Credit Men in drafting their 
Code of Ethics at the Detroit convention gave this subject 
foremost consideration by making it Article One of the Code. 


“Any improper use or dissemination of informa- 
tion received in reply to inquiries, particularly if 
adverse, will destroy that mutual confidence nec- 
essary to the exchange of credit information. 
To betray that confidence marks the one re- 
sponsible as unworthy of receiving information.” 


Cooperation with inspection services such as The Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau in this regard will greatly enhance the value 
of credit reports. We heartily endorse the action of The 
Association in giving prominence to the confidential treat- 
ment of credit information. 


THE HOOPER-HOLMES BUREAU, Inc. 


102 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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1932 
FAILURES SHOW A SATISFACTORY TREND 


FOUR YEAR QUARTERLY COMPARISON 
OF FAILURES 


Each Percentage Figure shows the comparison between the Quarter and the Cor- 
responding Quarter for the preceding year — 


Number Number % Number % Number % 
1929 1930 Change 1931 Change 1932 Change 























Ist 6,487 7,368 +13.6 8,483 +15.1 9,141 + 7.8 
2nd 5,085 6,403 +12.6 6,624 + 3.4 8,292 +25.1 
3rd 5,082 5,904 +162 5,863 —o08 7,574 +29.2 
4th 5.055 6,680 +184 7,315 + 9.5 6,915 — 68 














Total Year 22,909 26,355 +15.1 28,285 + 7.3 31,833 +12.5 


It is evident from the tabulation of the Quarterly Failure Figures that the first 
noticeable drop in the Failure trend occurred in the last Quarter of 1932. 


This decline in number of failures for the last three months of 1932, compared 
with the corresponding period of 1931, is particularly significant in relationship to 
the record of comparative percentage increases shown in the Second and Third 
Quarters of the year just closing. 


This comparative current decline in Failures continued during the first two weeks 
in January, 1933, compared with the same period in 1932. 


Should this favorable comparative trend continue throughout the entire First 
Quarter of 1933, it is probable that the Failure Figures for the following months will 
recede from the abnormal high of 1932 of 114% of the total of the Commercial Con- 
cerns in business in the United States to the normal figure of 1%, with slight variation. 


R. G. Dun & CO. A. D. WHITESIDE National Credit Office, Inc. 
290 Broadway a 2 Park Avenue 
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: » Wes Sir! Credit Executives of manufacturers, wholesalers, and finance 
‘ companies have at their command the services of some 55,000 men 
when they use Retail Credit Company Service. And everyone of us knows 


that when you request a report on some individual or small firm, you 
want accurate, current character and credit information, and you want it quickly. 


‘We're scattered all over the United States, Canada, Cuba, Central America and Porto Rico. 
Many of us, those working in all sizeable cities, devote our entire time to this business of 
gathering character information. Others of us report whenever called upon. But we’re always 
there ready to serve you, no matter where or when you want dependable information. 


‘And it is certainly true that today’s conditions demand a closer check on individuals and small 
firms than ever before. We see many instances in which a matter of three months or even less 
causes a credit risk to present an entirely different aspect. That’s why we make our reports 
current, why we obtain the information after receipt of your inquiry. 


“If you are not familiar with our dependable service that is saving many dollars for leading 


business concerns, write today for a descriptive folder.’’ . 
Your keeporter 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit ¢ Financial Management 
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@ Looking ahead 


So cordial was the reception ac- 
corded our special accounting issue 
last September that we are present- 
ing another of these successful 
numbers in the coming month. 

Credit and accounting are linked. 
Various links in the chain will be 
analyzed by competent credit ex- 
ecutives and certified accountants. 
Subjects will include articles on 
the new income tax limits (just in 
time!), a legal reserve for indus- 
tries, compulsory accounting ser- 
vices, analysis of business con- 
ditions, significance of balance sheet 
reserves, guaranteed and suretyship 
accounts. Mark March 5 on your 
calendar—that’s publication day! 


@ Our cover 


The accuracy with which Credit 
Interchange reports reflects condi- 
tions within an industry is the sub- 
ject of a composite camera-study 
for our cover by Paul Haase from 
the Old Masters Studio, New York. 
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Business & Circulation Manager 


Philip J. Gray 


Western Advertising Manager 
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..-are POSTAL TELEGRAMS 


@ The message that is important to you 
becomes important to the man at the 
other end when it is a Postal Telegram 
...just because it IS a Postal Telegram. 
It reaches him with no fuss or bother 
or delay. It focuses his whole attention 
on what you have to say. It impels him 
to action ...immediately. 

So...when accounts are overdue and 
collection letters are ignored and quick 


action is important...use Postal Tele- 
graph. Postal Telegraph offers you fast, 
accurate, dependable record communi- 
cation with 80,000 places in the United 
States and Canada. 

Through the great International 
System of which it is a part, Postal 
Telegraph reaches the entire world 
through coordinated telegraph, cable 
and radio facilities. 


Postal Telegraph is the only American telegraph company that offers a world-wide service of coordinated 
record communications under a single management. Through the great International System of which 
Postal Telegraph is a part, it reaches Europe, Asia, The Orient over Commercial Cables; Central 
America, South America and the West Indies over All America Cables; and ships at sea via Mackay Radio. 


HE INTERNATIONAL 


SYSTEM 


Postal Telegraph 


~ 


All America 
Cables 


When writing to Postal Telegraph, please mention Credit & Financial Management 
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$94.60—the 


called upon Congress to enact a law requiring 

Santa Claus to visit this country several times 

each week and shower economic beneficences 
upon us. One also wonders why some Congressional 
Messiah hasn’t endeavored to place Santa under statu- 
tory obligation to guarantee our economic welfare. 
This would not be much more preposterous than 
many of the legislative cure-alls and economic patent 
medicines that have been prescribed to alleviate and 
finally remedy our depression ague. 

Since 1929 over two thousand supposedly authori- 
tative books have been written on causes and cures 
of the depression. In the past three and a half years 
over five hundred special committees and commis- 
sions have been created by the government to retain 
or restore economic stability. Almost every daily 
paper carries news stories on the urgent necessity for 
some method of “inflation” or “reflation.” From 
“plan consciousness” we have virtually retrogressed 
to the stage of “plan unconsciousness”. The deluge 
of “plans” falling upon our heads like hail-storms has 
made us dizzy. What is the answer? 

I am not going to be presumptuous enough to 
offer another plan and make myself guilty of a prac- 
tice that I have decried in the preceding two para- 
graphs. I merely want to ask a question that every 
business man can answer. 

Most of the “inflation” and “‘reflation” measures ad- 
vanced in books and articles and in Congress seem to 
be based upon the fallacy that there is a shortage of 
money and of credit. The volume of money in cir- 
culation today as this is written aggregates $5,602,- 
000,000, which is $543,000,000 greater than the larg- 
est amount reported in the boom year of 1929. The 
total volume of Federal Reserve bank credit outstand- 
ing today is $2,068,000,000, or $345,000,000 more 
than the highest amount recorded in 1929. Obvi- 
ously, the trouble is neither lack of currency nor lack 
of credit but rather the failure to put to effective use 
this available money and credit. Currency contrib- 
utes to business progress to the extent that it changes 
hands and is turned over in profitable business trans- 
actions. The one serious question before us is, ““What 
will start the ball rolling?” 

On a recent trip through Kansas and Oklahoma I 
learned of an interesting experiment conducted by 
the Wichita, Kansas, Chamber of Commerce. Ten 
men were given ten dollars each, with the following 
instructions: ““Go to some Wichita store and make a 
trifling purchase of fifty cents or less. If the clerk 
offers to sell you anything else buy it regardless of 
what it is and continue to buy whatever is suggested 
until your ten dollars is gone.” At the end of the 
day the ten men brought back $94.60 out of the 
$100.00 with which they started. Ten Wichita 
clerks, with a golden opportunity to sell one hundred 
dollars worth of goods, managed to get an average 
of fifty-four cents apiece. The idea that “Business 


< It is rather surprising that business men haven’t 
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is rotten and people won’t buy” had been drummed 
into them with such emphasis that they didn’t even 
bother to make a suggestion to the man buying a 
handkerchief that he might need a new necktie, a new 
shirt or a new pair of socks. 

This experiment impressed me so much that I de- 
cided to try the same thing in New York. I took 
ten dollars and went to three department stores, two 
drug stores, one cigar store and one haberdashery. I 
made eight purchases and had five dollars and sev- 
enty cents left out of my ten dollars. Only one drug 
store clerk suggested another purchase to me and I 
bought a tube of shaving cream in addition to the 
razor blades I requested. I observed the clerks care- 
fully. Only one said “thank you”, and only two 
of them could exert enough energy to smile. In one 
department store I had to wait seventeen minutes to 
make a thirty-cent purchase. 

Employers and chief executives are even more to 
blame for this deplorable condition than employees. 
Multiply these two incidents two or three million 
times a week and you have some conception of why 
the ball doesn’t start rolling. It explains why a high 
percentage of $5,602,000,000 in available currency is 
idle and useless. 

Suppose, for example, that the timid Wichita clerks 
had used a little common-sense salesmanship. A hun- 
dred dollars worth of goods would have been moved 
from the shelves and counters of Wichita companies. 
One hundred dollars instead of five dollars and forty 
cents would have been contributed to active, business 
circulation. It is only reasonable to assume that these 
clerks followed the same negative salesmanship with 
most of their customers. On the basis of this logical 
assumption merchants of Wichita weren’t selling half 
the potential volume of business that was theirs “for 
the asking”. 

Similar experiments would, no doubt, reveal com- 
parable negative factors retarding progress in virtu- 
ally every city in the country. Is it any mystery 
why the circulation of currency isn’t increased, why 
goods aren’t moved more rapidly from the shelves of 
retailers and why wholesalers and manufacturers are 
laboring under the burden of subnormal orders? 

Yet the great harangue for inflationary measures 
goes on. There are Congressmen who advocate the 
creation of an additional billion or two in new cur- 
rency. New methods for credit inflation and expan- 
sion are put forth weekly, each as the “great cure”. 
Why all the clamor for more money and more credit 
when we can’t even put what we have to work? 

Perhaps the answer is to be found in some simple, 
common sense expedient such as good, consistent, 
serviceable salesmanship undaunted by pessimistic 
dribble and babble. We have too many cold feet and 
not enough cool heads. Why look far afield for an 
answer that seems clearly revealed in the hundred 
dollar experiment in Wichita? $94.60—isn’t that the 
answer? 
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Straws in the wind 


The outlook for 1933 in various divisions of industry and trade is 
summarized by Standard Statistics Company as follows: 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY: The farmer is heavily burdened with 


debt and is in no position to buy additional equipment. 


AIRCRAFT: The manufacture of aircraft and engines is unlikely to register 
improvement in the first six months of 1933. 


AUTOMOBILES: The industry should continue to record an irregular and 
gradual expansion of activities during the first several months of 1933. 


AUTOMOBILE PARTS: Results of individual companies will vary con- 
siderably, especially because of shifting competitive positions. 


AUTOMOBILE TIRES: Total shipments in the six months ending June 30 
probably will be some 25 per cent under the corresponding 1932 total. 


BUILDING: Results in the first half of 1933 will compare favorably with 
1932. 


CHEMICALS: Earnings of leading companies in the first half should at 
least equal the total for the corresponding period of 1932. 


COAL: 


Earnings of nearly all producers will remain at unsatisfactory 
levels. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: Sales during the first six months of 1933 
probably will be only moderately below the like of 1932 levels. 


FOOD PRODUCTS: Tonnage and unit volume of sales during the initial 


half of 1933 probably will continue to record a remarkable degree of 
stability. 


LEATHER and SHOES: Consumption has not been affected acutely by 
depression influences. 


MACHINERY: Prospects for the first half of 1933 depend, to a large 
degree, upon the ey with which Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
loans are made available for self-liquidating projects. 


MEDICINES: The outlook for sales and earnings of drug producers over 
the next six months is generally favorable. 


PETROLEUM: Progress is contingent on the establishment of a more 
adequate control over output. 


RADIO: .The outlook for the early part of 1933 remains definitely un- 
promising. 


RETAIL TRADE: The continued contraction of consumer income clouds 
prospects for the first half of 1933. 


STEEL: Present evidence indicates that total sales in the approaching 
half year will fail to equal first half 1932 levels; the decline, however, 
should be little, if any, more than 10 per cent. 


SUGAR: .Some price improvement should be registered later in 1933. 


TEXTILES: Production during the next six months should average out at 


levels close to those currently prevailing. 
6 


The business situation has shown 
little development and the general 

\ feeling as the country enters the 

fourth calendar year of the depres- 
sion is one of doubt and confusion. The 
state of trade indicates that economic 
relationships are still unbalanced, and 
that the disturbance in the terms upon 
which the various groups of the popu- 
lation have been accustomed to ex- 
change their goods and services is per- 
sisting. Business men recognize the 
gravity of the problems and issues be- 
fore the Government for action, and as 
long as their outcome is uncertain, capi- 
tal is likely to continue timid and busi- 
ness to delay plans for expansion and re- 
placement that would stimulate the 
heavy industries. The chief of all the 
causes of unsettlement and disturbance 
is the disorder in world trade and cur- 
rency relationships, declares the Nation- 
al City Bank of New York in its 
monthly review. 

This is not a cheering state of affairs 
to face after three years of declining 
business and increasing unemployment, 
but there have been other depressions in 
which the outlook was as uncertain 
after as long a period, and they are mat- 
ters of history now. The energies of the 
people and their productive capacity are 
not destroyed by the depression nor are 
their wants diminished. The difficulty 
is the breakdown in accustomed rela- 
tionships, and during the three years 
readjustments necessary to restore prac- 
ticable terms for trade have been going 
forward. Losses have been written off, 
debts discharged, and costs reduced. The 
situation shows that the readjustments 
have not been sufficient in all cases, but 
it cannot be contended that they have 
been without effect. 

It may be considered that in the past 
six months a ground for business recov- 
ery has been laid that had not existed 
hitherto in the depression. Taking the 
period in its entirety its outstanding 
characteristics have been these: 

1. The contraction of credit has 

been halted, and the volume out- 

standing is larger at the end of the 
period than at the beginning. The 
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thermometer: 


financial trends 


financial situation has improved stead- 
ily since early Summer, and_ the 
growth of confidence in the coun- 
try’s money and in the general sol- 
vency of the banking system has re- 
lieved the pressure on credit and thus 
removed one of the causes of deflation. 
Funds have piled up in the centers, 
available to business when trade re- 
lationships are restored. 
2. The decline in business activity 
has been stopped, and the level is 
higher at the end than at the begin- 
ning. The third quarter was a period 
of improvement and marked gains in 
activity, and the recession during the 
final quarter has been moderate in 
most particulars, not materially ex- 
ceeding the seasonal expectation. 

3. The decline in prices was stopped, 
and despite subsequent reactions, 
stocks and bonds hold well above 
bottom, while commodities are but 
little under the June low. 

4. The piling up of commodity 

stocks has been checked. Although 

in the raw materials the improve- 
ment is not very substantial, stocks 
of manufactured goods in all lines are 
conspicuously low, and much below 

a year ago. The small stocks of auto- 

mobiles in dealers’ hands are an ex- 

ample. 

This is the first half-year period since 
the beginning of the depression of which 
the foregoing could be said. Every 
other half-year has been one of deterio- 
ration in some or all of the factors cited. 

Obviously it is of great importance 
that the deterioration of business in 
these respects has been stopped for as 
long a time as six months. This creates 
a basis of stability heretofore lacking, 
and the history of past severe depressions 
supports the idea that this is a necessary 
and usual precedent to improvement. It 
is worth remarking that the month of 
December, which in both 1930 and 
1931 was a period of almost complete 
demoralization due to the efforts to 
establish losses and reduce inventories 
before the year-end, has been this year 
a month of stability in most markets. 
Moreover, such indexes of general busi- 
ness conditions as railway car loadings 


and indications 


and electric power production have 
shown during the month a smaller per- 
centage of decline below 1931 than at 
any time since last Spring. 

The question is sometimes asked 
whether there is any such thing as a 
minimum of replacement requirements 
upon which business activity may find 
bottom. The rebound since last Sum- 
mer, and the mainly seasonal character 
of the recession from the October peak, 
suggest that this may be the case. Even 
in the worst breakdown of trade rela- 
tions ever known, ways are being found 
to supply the minimum needs of food, 
clothing and shelter, and in the most 
difficult situation ever faced there are 
still companies which have been able to 
put their affairs in shape to do business 
at a continuing profit. This is a hope- 
ful augury against further decline, and 
undoubtedly a continuation of the pres- 
ent period of stability in trade even 
upon the low level would extend to 
prices, generate confidence and promote 
investment and business enterprise. 

In considering what conditions are 
likely to prevail a year hence the chief 


“anxiety is the extent to which the gov- 


ernments and people will accept and act 
in accord with the economic principles 
which are the basis of a highly organ- 
ized society. The fallacious arguments 
employed in former depressions are be- 
ing put forward as reasons for seeking 
some other way out of this one than the 
way of trade and price adjustment, but 
no ground exists for believing that there 
is any other way. It is stated that the 
price level will not recover or that the 
world is all developed and there is less 
work to be done, or that the machine 
has put men permanently out of work; 
and these are given as reasons for tinker- 
ing with the money standard, or for em- 
ploying the other panaceas proposed. 
None of these arguments is new to eco- 
nomic history. They regularly recur in 
every depression, and are as regularly 
refuted by the outcome. The responsi- 
bility for present conditions does not 
belong to the gold standard or the mon- 
etary system, or to any other of the fa- 
cilities which civilization has evolved to 
raise its living standards, (Cont. on p. 40) 
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Reflecting 


oil credits 


@ Credit Interchange guards and pictures condi- 


tions within an industry completely, concisely, 
continuously . . . the “3 C’s” of Interchange. 


by C. E. VWOTRIAN, Treasurer, 
Barnsdall Refineries, Inc., Tulsa, Okla. 


most entirely through the use of 
Mi credit. By the use of credit in 
some form, businesses are financed, 
and world-wide distribution of raw 
materials and finished products is made 
possible. The use of credit is a part of 
our daily lives, and is taken for granted 
by most of us without realization of 
the many benefits derived from its in- 
telligent use. Like many other things 
which are of great benefit to mankind 
when properly used, credit can be 
changed to an instrument of destruction 
when not properly controlled or when 
misused. Because of taking the use of 
credit for granted, we often fail to real- 
ize fully the harmful effects of its mis- 
use. Business depressions bring to light 
the effect of the erroneous use of credit 
to the business man who is a student of 
economics. 

In the petroleum industry—and the 
same holds true in other industries—the 
individual, or company, receiving the 
credit often is harmed to a greater ex- 
tent than the granter of the credit. One 
of the most effective means of putting a 
company out of business is to encour- 
age it to accept credit until it becomes 
so heavily involved that its obligations 
cannot be met. Credit losses and busi- 
ness failures are numerous during de- 
pressions, but we fail to’take into con- 
_ sideration that the foundation is usually 
laid for those losses and failures by the 
failure to control credits during pros- 
perous periods. 


= Business of today is conducted al- 
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Proper credit terms are limited to the 
period of merchandise turn-over and 
consumption of products when pur- 
chased in normal quantities. In the 
petroleum industry we sell products 
having a short period of turn-over in 
the hands of the marketer and during 
periods of rapid consumption. Credit 
terms, therefore, should be short—with 
a minimum of working capital required 
to carry trade receivables from refiner 
to ultimate consumer. Under no con- 
dition, can the erroneous use of credit 
terms and large cash discounts—to over- 
come legitimate sales competition and 
furnish working capital to re-sale pur- 
chasers—be justified. Using credit to 
secure business is an admission on the 
part of the seller that he is unable to 
meet legitimate sales competition, and 
places him in the same class as the price- 
cutter. When the seller wishes to ren- 
der financial assistance to his customer, 
he should use the methods of the banker 
in making a loan, and should eliminate 
the hazards of attempting to do so by 
the erroneous use of trade credit. 

Long credit terms do not increase 
consumption of petroleum products, ex- 
cept to poor credit risks who probably 
will not be able to pay for their credit 
purchases. Any increase in consump- 
tion secured by encouraging those con- 
sumers, who could not pay at the time 
of purchase, to accept credit, is sure to 
represent a loss. You may be able to 
coax some business from your competi- 


tor by offering longer terms and larger - 
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discounts, but that does not increase 
total consumption. We know from ex- 
perience that, no matter what methods 
are used to get business, competitors will 
follow regardless of how unprofitable it 
may be. A vicious cycle of retaliations 
usually follows an unfair attempt to 
gain advantage of competitors. Erron- 
eous uses of credits arise during periods 
of keen competition. 

Bad debt losses are usually accepted 
as a yardstick by which the effect of a 
company’s credit policy is measured. To 
the refiner who makes a careful credit 
investigation, and who follows it 
through with collections in a systematic 
manner, bad debt losses are held to a 
reasonable amount, and usually do not 
represent a serious loss. To the jobber 
and retailer encouraged to pass on to 
his customers long terms allowed by the 
refiner, and who is careless in credit in- 
vestigations and collections, bad debt 
losses are frequently large enough to 
cause his failure. Numerous examples 
of this are brought to our attention in 
our daily work. During 1931, 28,285 
concerns failed. Their total liabilities 
amounted to the staggering sum of over 
seven hundred and thirty million dollars. 


Commercial failure records indicate 
that one of the most prominent con- 
tr:buting factors to this phase of busi- 
ness mortality is the amount of “past 
dues” carried by failing concerns. We 
fnd that money which, in many cases, 
should be used as working capital is 
often frozen to a point where the dol- 
lar value may represent only 50 or 75 
per cent of the original indebtedness. 

The amount of bad debt losses which 
can be determined in dollars and cents 
may represent a small portion of the 
total losses caused by a loose credit pol- 
icy, especially on the part of the refiner. 
Cost of unnecessary working capital 
tied-up in accounts receivable due to 
long credit terms and extensions may 
represent a larger loss to the refiner than 
loss from bad debts, but this cost is 
usually overlooked in considering losses 
connected with credit-granting. An 
enormous saving in marketing petroleum 
products can be effected if the extra 
working capital used because of the er- 
roneous use of credit is released. Re- 
stricting credit terms to the period of 
merchandise turn-over would result in 
a reduction of working capital now tied 
up in the industry in “receivables” by 
more than 50 per cent, with a saving 
in interest on the capital released. Many 
millions of dollars are used to carry 
trade receivables in the oil industry. 
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Another expense caused by ill-advised 
use of credit cannot be accurately meas- 
ured in dollars and cents. Many small 
marketers not properly financed remain 
in business operating on working capital 
secured through long credit terms. Most 
of these will ultimately fail, but their 
existence is prolonged until they are 
hopelessly involved. Reluctance on the 
part of the seller to lose the gallonage 
which is hard to replace causes him to 
extend credit to failing customers as 
long as possible. Credit extended in this 
manner is at least partially responsible 
for decreasing volume per marketing 
outlet and for increasing cost per gal- 
lon of doing business. Cost per gallon 
of marketing gasoline through stations 
has rapidly increased from an average of 
from 444 to § cents to from 614 to 7 
cents. Misuse of credits is a contribut- 
ing factor in causing this increase. 

A discussion of credits would not be 
complete without mentioning the 
farmer or the retailer who posts a sign: 
“We sell gasoline 2 cents less.” In our 
efforts to assist the farmer by granting 
liberal credit, he has been encouraged to 
create obligations which he will never 
be able to meet. The welfare of the 
farmer appears to be of secondary con- 
sideration, if considered at all, by oil 
companies in granting harvest terms. 
First consideration seems to be to meet 
sales competition—and by some com- 
panies regardless of cost. Realizing the 
folly of too much credit, many farmers 
resent this attitude on the part of the 
oil companies, and others, and are refus- 
ing to become involved beyond their 
ability to repay; others accept the credit 
with no intention of paying. Many 
marketers have learned from experience 
that this business is not profitable. 

“We sell gasoline 2 cents less” tells 
just part of the story; the other part 
is: “And we sell for cash.” If it costs 
3 cents per gallon to handle service sta- 
tion charge accounts, can we condemn 
a retailer—other things being equal— 
for passing 2 cents of this’ saving to 
his customers and selling for cash? Your 
service station customers would gladly 
split this 3 cents saving with you, and 
pay cash for their merchandise. 

A sale is not completed until paid for, 
and credit is a problem of the sales de- 
partment which cannot be ignored. A 
recent issue of an oil marketers asso- 
ciation bulletin contained this notation 
under the heading of Credits: 


“The topic covered by the above 
heading should be of interest to every- 
one, and information coming to this 


office indicates that just about all 
companies are interested in credits, 
whether they desire to be or not.” 
This depression will change many 
things; and in spite of the losses and 
suffering caused by it, the present gen- 
eration at least will reap some benefits. 
Why have we become so interested in 
credit during the last three years? Maga- 
zines and newspapers have devoted a 
great deal of space to it, and it has be- 
come a subject of discussion among 
business men. Have we just begun to 
realize the far-reaching effects of failure 
to control the use of credit? The credit 
man must have a knowledge of selling 
problems, and the salesman an under- 
standing of credit problems. The sales- 
man making a sale without a definite 
understanding with the customer on 
credit terms is paving the way for fu- 
ture trouble with that customer. 
Realizing that the improper use of 
credit in the petroleum industry is re- 
sponsible for large annual losses to the 
industry, and is a contributing cause to 
unfair competition in the distribution 





of petroleum products, I submit the 
following recommendations for the seri- 
ous consideration of the managements 
of companies engaged in the refining 
and distribution of petroleum products. 
Chaotic marketing conditions existing 
during the past few years have encour- 
aged the erroneous use of credits. To 
extend credit terms beyond a reason- 
able time and allow large cash discounts 
is, in effect, a reduction in selling price 
and used as an unfair means of meeting 
legitimate sales competition—resulting 
in prohibitive marketing costs and large 
losses to the industry. Present-day 
conditions make it advisable for the 
management of oil companies carefully 
to consider the credit policies of their 
companies and place them on a sound 
basis. 

After an exhaustive study of credit 
conditions in the petroleum industry 
which discloses the harmful effects of 
long terms and uneconomic credit prac- 
tices, we are of the firm opinion that a 
revision of credit terms and cash dis- 
counts to a sound (Continued on page 42) 


@ Credit information needs a means for effective dissemination . . . otherwise 


it is lost like oil from an uncontrolled gusher. 
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If we can place some credence in 
the proverb which tells us that 
ly “‘all’s well that ends well”, then 

oil’s well. To be sure, there are 
those among the experts in the petro- 
leum industry who see the future as un- 
certain and the present as unstable but 
there are others who claim knowledge 
and wisdom of the intricacies of oil’s 
problems and are willing to declare that 
oil has a better future and that its re- 
cent problems have been solved. 


*Twas not always thus, however. Less 
than two years ago the very foundations 
of the industry seemed to be sliding out 
from under the superstructure on a 
flood of oil unparalleled in volume or in 
cross-current complications. Aided by 
anxious oil-state authorities, notably in 
California and spectacularly in Okla- 
homa and Texas where the state police 
were brought in, some measure of sanity 
in drilling was enforced and today the 
oil industry is comparatively healthy. 

Subject of more speculation than 
many other fields of activity, oil suf- 
fers from unique complications of its 
own. During the three years of de- 
pression it has had spectacular ups and 
downs but experimentation of various 
kinds has brightened the statistical pic- 
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ture, both here and abroad, and thus 
the general sentiment has also risen. This 
experimenting has resulted in the adop- 
tion of prorating laws and agreements 
in the United States and abroad and 
thus production has been cut. Con- 
sumption has also declined but one au- 
thority recently estimated that more 
crude oil and its by-products were con- 
sumed than produced in these United 
States last year. 

Production cuts have been respon- 
sible for a decline from 900,000,000 
barrels in 1930, to 850,000,000 barrels 
in 1931, and to 780,000,000 barrels in 
1932. Consumption, on the other hand, 
is estimated to have run as high as 
870,000,000 barrels in the year just 
past. 

Figures like these are assuring. The 
sole cause of discomfort is the alleged 
unconstitutionality of the curtailment 
programs. A share of credit for this ad- 
vance in the health of our patient must 
be given to the somewhat serganized 
American Petroleum Institute of which 
Amos Beatty of Texas Oil fame became 
first president with a salary during the 
year—and that salary provision implied 
action by the Institute other than pass- 
ing resolutions. One of his first acts 
after election was the establishment of 
a curtailment program by drillers and 
refiners as well, output being restricted 
to 2,000,000 barrels a day. 

Early last: year California producers 


agreed to a maximum production of ° 


475 barrels a day and when this was 
reached there was to be an increase of 
price to the amount of twenty-five 
cents a barrel. The remarkably prolific 
fields in East Texas caused trouble there 
because their volume was flooding the 
market and prices, lubricated by the 
plentiful supply of oil, began sliding 
down at a dizzy rate. Proration was 
attempted but a large number of inde- 
pendents insisted on an increase in price 
if they agreed to curtailment. 

Meanwhile the Texas legislature got 
busy, passing proration laws on the 
justification of prevention of needless 
waste. But injunctions have tended to 
upset the plans and the constitutionality 
of the laws is yet to be determined. 
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And yet with all this excessive flow, 
there are some analysts who foresee a 
dry United States—oil dry, of course! 
—within ten years. Conservation is the 
need. Production to meet today’s need 
only is the solution. That is the phi- 
losophy of this school. But there is no 
unanimity of opinion. Harry F. Sin- 
clair, Chairman, Consolidated Oil Cor- 
poration said at the turn of the year 
that oil curbs were artificial props. 

““A sense of realities”, he declared, “‘is 
all anyone needs for an appraisal of 
conditions in the oil business. Most 
people have spent the past three years 
trying to make themselves believe there 
was some formula that would restore 
the production, profit and stock figures 
of the peak of inflation. They have 
been disappointed. 

“The oil business has less excuse than 
any other for its troubles. The decrease 
in output has been slight in comparison 
with any other industry. But artificial 
restriction, known as proration, has 
failed us. 

“Our business must be built up from 
the bottom, not from any artificially- 
maintained level. Nations and individ- 
uals are not comfortably lifted out of 
bad times. They must dig themselves 
out. Our own particular unit of the 
oil industry is not looking for any for- 
mula for relief—Government or other- 
wise.” 

But more oil curbs are seen as the 
need of the industry by Edward G. 
Seubert, President of Indiana’s Standard 
Oil, who says that “the oil industry 
encountered decreasing consumption in 
1932 for the first time in the automo- 
tive age. This is a new obstacle for the 
splendid efforts it has been making to 
balance supply of crude oil with de- 
mand for products. Too much crude 
oil is, consequently, still being produced. 
Marketing problems continue to be 
serious. 

“High and unfair taxes are partly re- 
sponsible for the decreasing consump- 
tion. By evading taxes, disreputable 
marketers have done serious damage to 
the business of respectable operators. 

“While higher crude prices have aided 
oil companies generally to make a bet- 
ter financial showing in 1932, there 





must be marked progress in curtailing 
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some say no ... 


but proration is cut- 
ting production de- 
. 41 i 
spite bootleggers 
and petroleum _ is 
showing improvement 
over previous years. 


by CHARLES S. TRUMBULL 


crude production and in stabilization of 
wholesale and retail prices if the better- 
ment is to be maintained.” 

For years the oil industry has been 
discussing the advantages of unit op- 
eration. The large companies, with pos- 
sibly one exception, are said to favor its 
adoption, while individual operators and 
small independent units are reported to 
be opposed. The problem is to devise 
some means through which all the sur- 
face ownership of a newly discovered 
oil pool would be consolidated, after 
which only necessary wells would be 
drilled to recover the oil and these wells 
would be allowed to produce only when 
the oil was needed. 

From one standpoint the problem is 
practical and simple. An oil pool is a 
natural unit in which oil and gas are 
mingled. The gas in the pool is used to 
lift the oil in the early stages of develop- 
ment, after which it is either sold as 
fuel or allowed to escape in the air. 

If an oil pool, which is usually over 
a small area, is developed as a unit it 
will obviate considerable unnecessary 
drilling. It will permit also the re- 
turn of this gas to the structure again 
to be mingled with the oil and used 
again and again to lift the oil to the 
surface instead of being blown into the 
air. It is estimated that in the United 
States 2,000,000,000 cubic feet of gas 


. 


goes daily into the air from wells, about 
twice as much as the 5,400,000 con- 
sumers of gas in this country use daily. 


As the acreage in this country is 
divided among many small holdings, it 
is virtually impossible to find an oil 
pool with the surface ownership all held 
by an individual or a group acting to- 
gether. Nearly always there are several 
owners, each of whom has a right to 
drill and capture all the oil possible. To 
make the flow of oil as large as pos- 
sible the idea is to drill quickly before 
the gas pressure is reduced. 


Offset wells are also put down as 
quickly as possible to avoid drainage 
regardless of whether they should be 
drilled from an economic standpoint. 
Finally, all wells are permitted to flow 
at capacity, regardless of the effect on 
crude oil prices, except in some areas 
where the wells are partly pinched be- 
cause of local proration agreements. 


Virtually every one in the oil indus- 
try agrees that unit operation should 
rule in oil pools, but opinion differs 
much on how the plan should be put 
into effect. The difficulty lies in getting 
the consent of the land owners to work 
out details of a proposal. If they can- 
not agree, no way exists to make them 
do so, as no law compels the operation 
of a pool as a unit. 


So far no successful effort has been 
made to pass such a law, and, besides, 
the constitutionality of such a measure 
is doubted. The power of a State to 
prevent a man from drilling on his land 
also is questioned. If States could con- 
trol untimely or unnecessary drilling the 
whole problem of overproduction, it is 
said, would be simplified. 

Congress, at the suggestion of the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board a few 
years ago, passed a law providing for 
the operation of government lands as 
units. In the Kettleman fields pool of 
California, which is partly owned by 
the government, unit operation has been 
in effect since soon after the discovery 
well was completed. In other parts 
of the country a few pools are being 
operated as units as a result of voluntary 
action. 
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Unit operation, it is said, greatly re- 
duces the cost of production, and the 
volume of oil eventually recovered 
would be much increased. After the 
gas pressure is exhausted by blowing 
the gas into the air, a considerable 
amount of oil is left in the ground with- 
out adequate gas pressure to lift it. A 
large part of this oil cannot be reached 
by the pump because when the gas is 
gone the oil stops flowing. As a result, 
considerable quantities of oil are left in 
the ground, while if the gas had been 
used for repressuring, the oil would keep 
flowing, thereby bringing a larger ulti- 
mate recovery. 

It is estimated that in any pool the 
ultimate recovery probably would be 
doubled through proper unit operation, 
including the return of the gas to the 
oil sands. The laws in such oil-produc- 
ing States as Texas, Oklahoma and Cali- 
fornia are not for the purpose of in- 
creasing the ultimate recovery but to 
bring about a ratable recovery. The 
theory of these laws through which 
State proration agreements are operated 
is that the market outlet must be ascer- 
tained and that each owner must have a 
ratable outlet instead of allowing his 
wells to flow to the limit while his 
neighbor has no outlet. (Cont. on p. 40) 
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Ply and apply 


& What is the fundamental difficulty? 


absence of wanting to change our minds. 


lt is the 
We 


do not recognize that we live in new conditions. 


& We must ply ourselves to the problems to 


apply the solutions to today’s maladjustments. 


by CHARLES F. KETTERING, President, 


General Motors 


fidence in our business institutions 
at this time. I do not feel any of 
us need to get so excited and so 
terribly wrought up over the present 
situation today and believe what we 
have done is wholly wrong. To err is 
human, and perhaps we were a little 
more human than we ought to have 
been in the past three or four years. 
Nevertheless, we still have perfectly 
good machinery set up in our business 
institutions in this country and the 
thing we must do is to think of the 
most fundamental thing to do and that 
is, fix what is wrong. Sometimes we 
do not like to fix what is wrong with 
things because they may concern our- 
selves, but nevertheless that is what we 
need to do. 
Looking at it from a purely imag- 


= I like to express my very great con- 
& 


inary point of view, it seems the past ~ 


four or five years have been followed 
by a change in points of view. Four or 
five years ago we recognized business 
as a flow of useful goods through chan- 
nels of trade, and that credit and money 
were the two controlling factors which 
stabilized business. 

We recognized the flow of useful 
goods through channels of trade as good 
business, but we did not recognize the 
controlling limits. Therefore, I would 
say, in trying to flow business through 
abnormal channels we did a thing which 
was basically wrong. 

We recognized a few years ago the 
true worth of building which assisted in 
moving useful materials. We overdid 
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Research Corporation 


that thing, perhaps knowingly, perhaps 
unknowingly, but nevertheless the effect 
of that was that people began to buy 
stock at abnormal values, buying them 
not in regard to their day’s earnings, 
but gambling on what they might do in 
the future. Subsequent events hap- 
pened and today we have completely 
changed our point of view so that to- 
day material and useful goods have be- 
come valueless to people and the grave 
thing is that money has become abnor- 
mal in value with the net result that 
we are trying to appraise the net worth 
of the country under the currency plan. 
That gives currency or money tremen- 
dous added value and a great many peo- 
ple are withdrawing it so that the credit 
factor is valueless and we are having 
this very great stress. What we must 
do is recognize there were certain for- 
mulae and business standards by which 
credits were allowed which meant pros- 
perous times that now have been 
checked below the common sense 
medium. As we withdraw currency 
and money from the treasury we are 
also withdrawing credit at a ratio of 
one to ten per cent. 

If you ride in an automobile, train 
or what not, and the thing starts to 
slow down, you feel confident, if there 
is something wrong with it, it will slow 
down to a point where it can be re- 
paired and then speed up again. The 
thing to need to consider is how slow 
our present economic situation has to 
become before we start to fix it. What 
is the thing we are going to fix when 
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it does slow down still farther? If we 
know what is wrong with it, is it still 
going too fast to be fixed? If we do not 
know what is wrong with it, is it pos- 
sible for us to begin to find out? I 
think one of the things that is wrong 
is the simple elementary thing of fear. 
People do not know whether or not to- 
morrow is going to be a good day or 
whether day after tomorrow is going to 
be a good day, and so forth. 

We have therefore said, “I am going 
to be willing to get along with what 
I have; I am not going to worry, but 
if I can hold on to my job I will be sat- 
isfied,” and so we have become ingrown 
without any regard whatsoever for the 
fact that wealth of the country is not 
money but buildings, materials and ap- 
pliances—the necessities of life. So 
we need change our minds first. 

Why is it so hard to change our 
minds? It is not a criticism of any- 
body that he doesn’t want to change 
his mind. It is just the way we have 
been made. The reason we do not want 
to change our mind is because like all 
organizations we have two very great 
controlling influences. One is the in- 
fluence of instinct and the other the 
influence of intelligence. Intelligence 
is the thing that operates under a set 
of very normal conditions. Instinct is 
the thing which operates under condi- 
tions of fear. It is instinct which 
makes you throw up your hands, not 
reasoning. 

Now, our instinctive reactions have 
been working for a great many years 
longer than intelligence, and _ conse- 
quently at the present time with the 
atmosphere of fear and doubt, our in- 
stinctive sense has become more im- 
portant than our intelligence, and we 
are therefore very likely to do the in- 
dividual thing that looks best to us as 
individuals rather than as a group. 

To show you the way some of these 
formulae work out, a man came to me 
a year ago and said, “I have figured a 
system by which I can calculate the 
fluctuations of the stock market.” I 
said, “I do not doubt that at all. I 
think it is perfectly all right, but what 
are you going to do with it?” He said, 
“I am going to sell the right to use 
that formula to some people.” I said, 
“Remember, after you sell it to the first 
one and as soon as he begins to use it 
it will change the system and so you 


-are going to have to change that for- 


mula for every person you sell it to. 
It is going to have diminishing returns 
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@ "When everything gets cleaned up the press will work again." 


and I think after you sell three of them 
it will be useless.” 

In engineering, we recognize certain 
very definite laws which have proven 
and we all recognize the fundamentals 
of the law of gravity; you do not have 
to prove that, you know that. But we 
do not recognize there are some other 
laws that are just as positive as the law 
of gravitation that do not operate so 
fast. We do not recognize that some 
useful laws of economics which operate 
just as positively as the law of gravi- 
tation, but they take longer to get 
around to it. 


I believe we are beginning to formu- 
late in our minds that there are certain 
basic rules in economics which are posi- 
tive. One of the things an engineer 
doesn’t understand at all is the long 
time bond. He does not understand 
why it is possible for you to build some- 
thing today and sell bonds due in fifty 
years and pay certain percentage of in- 
terest on that particular utility. He 
doesn’t understand it because he doesn’t 
believe any human being today can tell 
whether he is going to need that build- 
ing twenty-five years from now, let 
alone fifty, so we have in the past a 
generation of people who seemingly 
thought they were the smartest set of 
people the Lord was ever going to cre- 
ate and they thought they would tell 
the world how they were going to op- 
erate. 


I do not believe that, I believe we 
are going to have people tomorrow just 
as smart as we have now and I do not 
believe it is possible now for anyone to 
set up a set of conditions, a guaranteed 
set of rates on capital fifty years ahead. 
I think the world is going to change 
too fast for that, so we need to shorten 
up this conception of the future. 

We have a few things in our work 
which, I think, might be applicable to 
your work. We originated a definition 
for research and said it was an organ- 
ized method for keeping people reason- 
ably dissatisfied with what they have. 
That is a perfectly good definition, and 
it is a thing that is essential because a 
perfectly satisfied community is a com- 
munity that is slowing down very rap- 
idly. Some people said they wouldn’t 
like that, that we were wrong because 
a satisfied customer is the best adver- 
tising you can have. We were not talk- 
ing about any specific thing, we were 
talking about the state of mind of the 
fellow who bought that piece of prop- 
erty, he said, “Now, when I get that 
fixed up, I am going to get a better 
one.” It was the aggressiveness of mind 
we were talking about. 

So, as times have changed a little we 
felt it time to change our definition ac- 
cordingly. Not only is it scientific re- 
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search, but it simply has to do with 
what everybody ought to think about 
and we say now research is to try to 
find out what you are going to do when 
you can’t keep on doing what you are 
doing now. In other words, it is noth- 
ing more than industry plus the thing 
you men have done so perfectly in the 
way of financing things. 

We have the most glorious system of 
taking care of a dollar after you get it. 
We have it budgeted, we have its move- 
ments controlled absolutely but we 
have been very blind in considering 
what we are going to do to keep a con- 
tinual flow of that money coming 
through our respective industries, what- 
ever they may be. Therefore when we 
had good business we have felt that 
particular thing would keep on going 
forever and all we had to do was to set 
up a fine system to handle things. When 
it slipped it took us a longer time to 
break up the valueless system than it 
did to originally set it up. We have 
found ourselves hidebound because we 
can not release ourselves; that the mar- 
velous system of the past five or ten 
years is not fundamental to the doing 
of that busienss is a fact from which 
we can not cut loose. That is one of 
the things that is wrong. 

We have to do some thinking. There- 
fore, I think we might have to go 
back to the elementary thing. I would 
liken this thing to a very enormous 
printing press in which we are printing 
the finest paper and we have the repu- 
tation of getting out the greatest news- 
paper in a particular community. We 
have broken a gear in that press, not 
only broken that gear but pieces of it 
have been wedged in part of the ma- 
chinery and our structure is up-set. 
So the boss of the institution has come 
down and we say the press is broken 
and we can’t print any papers, here we 
have tons of paper, barrels of ink, edi- 
torial writers and reports and all that 
sort of thing and we can’t get out a 
paper, what are we going to do. Some- 
one very faintly offered a suggestion 
that the first thing to do is to get the 
press fixed. We say, “Boss, this press 
is not only broken but we have to tear 
that press down and adjust every gear.” 
He says, ““We can’t do that, we have to 
get the paper out,” and someone sug- 
gested we print it on the job press. We 
said, ““We have a reputation of putting 
out the best paper (Cont. on page 34) 
. . FEBRUARY, 1933 
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recently organized as a body to 

which the National Association of 

Credit Men could refer as to sub- 
jects of importance and controversy so 
that the opinions of the credit execu- 
tives of the nation could be more ac- 
curately determined to aid in the for- 
mulation of appropriate policies. 

Its membership is comprised of one 
member nominated by each local asso- 
ciation and also the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men’s officers and direc- 
tors. Already favorable association and 
newspaper comment concerning its for- 
mation and activity have shown the 
organization of this wide-spread na- 
tional group to be extremely worth- 
while. 

In its first questionnaire survey at 
the turn of the year many interesting 
opinions and conditions were received. 

In the field of commercial credits 
seventy-four per cent of the Council 
members feel the effects of distress sell- 
ing of merchandise and sixty-seven per 
cent find a strong buyers’ market op- 
erating in their respective fields. Be- 
cause of unfavorable trade conditions 
credit granting has been restricted by 
sixty-two per cent and maintained at 
the same level of previous years by ap- 
proximately one-quarter of the report- 
ing firms. The credit granting policies 
of these national producing and dis- 
tributing organizations are determined 
to a large extent by bad debt losses 
and collection difficulties. 

In this regard forty-two per cent 
find their ratio of bad debt losses to 
be the same as in past years but forty- 
eight per cent note an upward trend 
in bad debt losses. Ten per cent have a 
lower ratio. Collection difficulties have 
also increased in the past year, seventy- 
eight per cent of the Council reporting 
collections to be more difficult today. 

Despite assertions by the banker 
members of the Council that credit is 
less stringent and that they have “ample 
funds for liquid current borrowers and 
for sound customers but will not make 
er carry frozen capital loans or loans 
for stock market operations,” seventy- 
_ three per cent of the Council members 
declare that there is no evidence of 
greater fluidity in bank credits than 
there was a year ago. 


S The Economic Credit Council was 


council 


a The 


newly-organized Economic 


Credit 


Council 


will give the N. A. C. M. an opportunity to 


determine _ representative 


by PAUL HAASE 


Budget balancing by means of a sales 
tax instead of other indirect taxes is 
overwhelmingly favored. Eighty-one 
per cent are in favor of a manufac- 
turers’ sales tax but of those favoring 
this form of taxation only thirty-three 
per cent, however, support the idea of 
a tax on certain lines only, the re- 
mainder asking for a general, all-inclu- 
sive sales tax program. 

Looking ahead the Council is greatly 
divided as to business prospects during 
1933 because of the taxation problem, 
war debts, credit stringency and poor 
sales conditions which exist today. 
Forty-one per cent of the Council mem- 
bers expect about the same business con- 
ditions this year, while thirty-seven per 
cent look for better business. A turn 
for the better after the summer season is 
prophesied by nineteen per cent. 

Concerning war debts, refunding of 
the principal sums is favored by thirty- 
nine per cent. Close behind are the 
cancellationists who total thirty-two 
per cent and favor cancellation with 
concessions as to armaments and trade 
pacts but only four per cent advocate 
outright cancellation and seventeen per 
cent the retention of present principals. 
Further moratoria in connection with 
the war debts payments are opposed by 
fifty-three per cent of the body’s mem- 
bership. 

A study of branch banking is now 
being undertaken by the Council and it 
is hoped to have it completed early in 
February so that the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men will know the feel- 
ings of its members and thus be able 
to take a representative stand on this 
current subject of Congressional con- 
troversy. The results will be turned 
over to the National Legislative Com- 
mittee for consideration. 

The membership of the Council fol- 


lows: 
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member 


opinion 
basis of action and investigation in current 


as a 
events. 


Mr. W. K. ADAMS, 
First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mr. HOWARD S. ALMY, 
Collyer Insulated Wire Co., 
Pawtucket, R. |. 


Mr. GEORGE |. ASHTON, 
St. Paul Foundry Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Mr. FRANK E. BAKER, 
Industrial Bank, 
Lansing, Mich. 


Mr. D. H. BALDWIN, 
Cook Paint and Varnish Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 


MR. CONRAD E. BARKER, 
Morse Hardware Co., 
Bellingham, Wash. 


Mr. F. E. BARKLEY, 
C. M. McClung & Co., 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Mr. P. BARROW, 
Smith, Richardson & Conroy, 
Tampa, Florida. 


Mr. P. L. BISHOP, 
General Grocery Co., 
Portland, Oregon 


Mr. E. W. BLEVINS, 
Caldwell-Sitfes Co., 
Roanoke, Va. 


Mr. FRED J. BLUM, 
Midwest Piping & Supply Co., Inc., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. S. S. BOARD, 
Brickwede Bros. Co., 
Marietta, Ohio. 


Mr. J. A. BOND, 
836 Spruce St., 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Mr. L. J. BRADFORD, 
Lunkenheimer Co., 
Cineinnati, Ohio. 


Mr. PAUL W. BRAINARD, 
National City Bank, 
Troy, N. Y. 


Mr. LEE S. BUCKINGHAM, 
Clinton Trust Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Mr. H. C. BURKE, JR., 
Continental National Bank, 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 


Mr. W. M. CHORPENING, 
Shingleton Bros., 


_ Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Mr. J. M. CHURCH, 
Rath Packing Co., 


Waterloo, lowa. 









cil 
to 


its. 


Mr. HENRY W. CLAUSEN, 
The C. D. Osborn Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. CHAS. A. COLTON, 
Boston Transcript, 
Boston, Mass. 


Mr. E. ASBURY DAVIS, 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Mr. F. A. DAVIS, 
F. A. Davis & Sons, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Mr. S. T. DAVIS, 
Idaho Hdwe. & Plumbing Co., 
Boise, Idaho. 


Mr. F. DEMMLER, 
Demmler Bros., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mr. C. W. DEMUND, 
Arizona Hardware Supply Co., 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


Mr. B. FRANK DEW, 
State Planters Bank & Trust Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


Mr. O. S. DIBBERN, 
333 Montgomery St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Mr. J. N. DILLARD, 
Callaway-Martin-Dillard Produce Co., 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Mr. W. H. DRESSLER, 
Stock Yards Nat'l. Bank of Omaha, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Mr. M. W. DUGAN, 
Emmons-Hawkins Hardware Co., 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Mr. J. W. DURRETT, 
First National Bank, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Mr. L. T. DYSART, 
Graybar Electric Co., 
Dallas, Texas. 


Mr. J. D. FAUCETTE, 
Faucette Co., 
Bristol, Tenn. 


Mr. F. C. FERBER, 
Southern Wholesalers, Inc., 
Washington, D. C.* 


Mr. JOHN A. FIELD, 
Thomas Field & Co., 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Mr. R. T. FISHER, 
American Trust Co., 
Oakland, Cal. 


Mr. EDWARD P. FOLEY, 
The Republic Steel Corp., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Mr. J. D. FORD, 
Wheeling Steel Corp., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Mr. VICTOR E. FRITZ, 
Trexler Lumber Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


Mr. C. H. GALLMEYER, 
Gallmeyer Livingston Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


to counsel | 


Mr. H. E. GILBERT, 
Ohio Buick Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mr. E. B. GNAHN, 
Chittenden & Fastman Co., 
Burlington, lowa. 


Mr. S. C. GREUSEL, 
General Elec. Supply Corp., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mr. W. S. GRUGER, 
The Imperial Candy Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Mr. FRANK HAVENS, 
Liberty National Bank, 
Oklahoma City Okla. 


Mr. T. E. HEMBY, 
American Trust Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Mr. E. W. HILLMAN, 
Federal Glass Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Mr. CLARK H. HOGAN, 
Carroll-Brough-Robinson, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Mr. J. G. HOLLAND, 
Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Mr. P. A. HOYT, 
Byron Jackson Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Mr. W. R. HUMPHREYS, 
Integrity Trust Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. PAUL INGRAHAM, 
Walker Stetson Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Mr. H. C. JOHNSON, 
T. M. Sinclair & Co., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


Mr. LLEWELLYN W. JONES, 
Grinnell Co., Inc., 


Providence, R. |. 


Mr. W. GARLAND JONES, 
The Bradstreet Co., 
Norfolk, Va. 


Mr. HAROLD H. KASE, 
Taylor Instruments Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Mr. J. H. KEPPER, 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans La. 


Mr. ERNEST I. KILCUP, 
Davol Rubber Co., 
Providence, R. I. 


Mr. FRED W. KIRBY, 
National Armature & Elec. Works. 
Bluefield, W. Va. 


Mr. S. M. KITTREDGE, 
Samuel Mahon & Co., 
Ottumwa, lowa. 


Mr. R. C. KRAMER, 
American Lady Corset Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Mr. FRANCIS S. LAMB, 
Kimball, Lamb, Rieckman & Co., 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Mr. W. A. LANDERS, 
Coca Cola Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Mr. JOHN E. LEDBETTER, 
Northrup King & Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mr. A. N. LEVIN, 
Levin Bros., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Mr. L. W. LYONS, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mr. C. H. McCLEAN, 
Graybar Electric Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Mr. J. M. McCOOMB, 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
New York, N. Y. 


Mr. CHARLES F. McCOY, 
Manufacturers Selling Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 


Mr. T. C. McINTIRE, 
B. P. John Furniture Corp., 
Portland, Oregon. 


Mr. W. L. MACKAY, 
Stone-Ordean-Wells Co., 
Duluth, Mian. 


Mr. A. A. MARTIN, 
Momsen Dunnegan Ryan Co., 
El Paso, Texas. 


Mr. O. P. MECKES, 
John Snowcroft & Sons Co., 
Ogden, Utah. 


Mr. J. L. MEYERS 
Michaels, Stern & Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Mr. JOHN MILLER, 
Norton Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 


Mr. P. M. MILLIANS, 
Ernest L. Rhodes Co., Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Mr. H. C. MOREY, 
Stearns-Rogers Mfg. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Mr. THOMAS M. MORLEY, 
Second Nat'l. Bank & Trust Co., 
Saginaw, Mich. 


Mr. L. MOTZ, 
Armour & Co., 
Sioux City, lowa. 


Miss EDA MUELLER, 
Geo. A. Mueller & Co., 
Springfield, Ill. 


Mr. A. R. MUNGER, 
First National Bank of Seattle, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Mr. WILLIS W. NEWCOMB, 
Ardis & Co., 
Shreveport, La. 


Mr. O. S. NEYLANS, 
Bibb Manufacturing Co., 
Macon, Ga. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Your will be done 





@ Business life insurance is the effective means for fulfilling 


Since history insists on repeating 

itself and refuses to recognize de- 

lu pressions as any exception to this 

rule, we find ourselves in the midst 

of a somewhat familiar crop of theor- 

ists; on this occasion, a veritable bumper 
crop. 

It is also a matter of history that 
credit, or to be more exact, the credit 
structure, still ranks high as a favorite 
scapegoat of this fraternity in their 
zealous search after causes. 

The subject at hand, however, is not 
intended to be a treatise on the weak- 
nesses or short-comings of our credit 
system as it exists today, but rather an 
attempt to contribute something by way 
of constructive suggestion. 

Certain phases of political economy 
seem to have a way of outgrowing cer- 
tain other phases, as has apparently 
been the case with our credit system. 
If, therefore, the acid test of our pres- 
ent situation has proven that the sys- 
tem was not adequate for the emer- 
gency, along what lines are we to look 
for further safeguards? As the rami- 
fications of any credit system are far 
too many and intricate to permit of 
the hope that some specific panacea can 
be found, it would seem that we shall 
have to continue to rely, as in the past, 
upon the laboratory of experience in the 
hope that some new formulae will be 
developed which may bring the goal of 
perfection somewhat nearer. 

One such formula, and one which 
is generally overlooked, can be adop- 
ted by sole proprietorships, partner- 
ships, close corporations and, in cer- 
tain ways, by larger corporations, 
namely; the application of life insur- 
ance to business purposes. 

Many are not even aware of the pos- 
sibilities of such an adaptation of in- 
surance, while others, who may have 
given the subject scant consideration, 
have not considered it as a definite con- 
tribution to the strengthening of the 


your obligations to your family, your business and its creditors. 


by GUY S. LYMAN, Representative, Aetna Life Insurance Co. 


credit structure. As a matter of fact, 
however, the idea is receiving an ever 
increasing endorsement by well in- 
formed business men as a distinct con- 
tribution in this field. In those in- 
stances where such a plan has been in 
effect heretofore but has been aband- 
oned because of present conditions, the 
failure to maintain it should not be 
attributed so much to the feasibleness 
of the plan under all conditions as it 
should to the inadequacy of the instru- 
ment under which it had been opera- 
tive. 

Just what are the objectives that may 
be attained by the proper use of busi- 
ness insurance? Let us state them 
briefly as regards all forms of business 
enterprises other than the public cor- 
poration. 

1) To retire the interest of the de- 
cedent proprietor, partner, or 
stockholder, as the case may be. 

2) To allow the survivors in the 
business to continue its operation 
uninterruptedly. 

3) To stabilize the credit of the 
business both before and at the 
time of the death of any member 

® thereof. 

Before the advent of the Business In- 
surance Trust Agreement the only al- 
ternatives for achieving these objectives 
were either by the use of a sinking fund 
or by borrowing the necessary funds 
at such time as it became necessary to 
liquidate the decedent’s interest. The 
first method is obviously uncertain as 
such a fund is more apt than not to be 
inadequate when the emergency arises. 
Moreover, such funds could be used to 
far better advantage in the operation 
of the business. As for the expediency 
of borrowing, it is well to remember 
that when application is made for a loan 
of this nature one is apt to discover that 
the creditor will point a distinction be- 
tween loans made for credit purposes 
and those made for capital purposes. 
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Since a loan made under the conditions 
in question would certainly fall in the 
latter category, the stock of a close cor- 
poration or an assignment of partner- 
ship or sole proprietorship interests 
would, in most instances, be unaccept- 


able as collateral. Under either of these 
methods too much is left to chance. 
There remains but one medium that will 
guarantee the fulfillment of the Busi- 
ness Trust Agreement—life insurance. 
By this means there is made available 
to all types of business enterprises un- 
der discussion the only known method 
for realizing these desired objectives 
that is self-completing, in that the nec- 
essary funds are supplied from an out- 
side source when and as needed and at 
a minimum cost. 

The accompanying diagram _illus- 
trates in a simple and graphic manner 
the application of life insurance to 
business uses. It will be noted that the 
insurance company immediately as- 
sumes the burden of the sinking fund 
at an approximate cost of 3%. Upon 
the death of the proprietor, partner or 
a stockholder, the proceeds from the 
policies carried on his life by his asso- 
ciates are paid over to the Special 
Trustee, who, in turn, uses them to retire 
his interest in the business, at the same 
time apportioning that interest to the 
surviving members of the organization 
on whatever basis the trust agreement 
calls for. The trustee, whether a cor- 
poration or an individual is, in effect, 
merely an escrow agent, unless, of 
course, the various parties to the agree- 
ment wish to have the trustee function 
as such under separate and corollary 
trusts for the protection of their in- 
dividual estates. 

Although the subject of business in- 
surance has appeared heretofore in these 
pages, it might be well to review the 
essentials of a Business Insurance Trust 
Agreement. 

‘1) It is of paramount importance that 
the agreement be both adequate 
and comprehensive. No two busi- 
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@ Diagram from “Business Insurance" by Leon Gilbert Simon, published by the National Underwriter Company. 


2) 


ness enterprises are identical with 
respect to the problems which such 
a plan is expected to solve. It fol- 
lows, therefor, that no two agree- 
ments should be identical and that 
each should be considered in the 
light of the best interests of all 
who may be involved. At the very 
inception of a plan of this nature, 
any organization would do well to 
include in their round-table discus- 
sions, not only a qualified life un- 
derwriter, but legal counsel and a 
representative of their banking 
connections, preferably a trust of- 
ficer who is experienced with re- 
gard to business insurance trusts. 
Each, acting in his respective ca- 
pacity, can contribute a special- 
ized knowledge which, when ap- 
plied collectively to the problem 
in question, will assure an “air- 
tight” plan that will function 
smoothly under all conditions. 

The cooperation of a trust repre- 
sentative is suggested as the services 
of a corporate fiduciary should be 
included if the objective of the 
plan is to be guaranteed. While it 
is possible to make such an agree- 
ment fairly effective without this 
service, a far greater efficiency of 
operation can be assured by its use. 
The additional expense involved is 


most nominal. When it is consid- 
ered that the possibility of costly 
litigation is thereby largely, if not 
altogether precluded, it will be 
recognized as an economy rather 
than as an expense. 

The purpose of the insurance and 
a statement of each stockholder’s 
or partner’s interest should be 
clearly set forth. 

It should contain a clause indi- 
cating freely who shall pay the 
premiums. 

The trustee or corporate fiduciary 
as a party to the agreement binds 
itself to carry out the full purpose 
of the trust. 

If a trustee or trust company is 
employed the stock should be held 
by them in escrow. In the case 
of sole-proprietorships or partner- 
ships, the corresponding evidence 
of interest in the business should 
be assigned. In the case of a cor- 
poration, stockholders should not 
be deprived of any of their privi- 
leges in the ownership of the stock 
except with respect to the sale of 
same to outside interests, for that 
would defeat one of the chief ad- 
vantages of the trust. This re- 
striction may be modified by a pro- 


10) 


vision whereby the sale of stock 
may be made contingent upon the 
failure of the remaining stockhold- 
ers to exercise a purchase option. 
One of the most important items 
of agreement is the manner of 
evaluating the respective interests 
of all parties concerned. It is pos- 
sible to make an equitable adjust- 
ment of this matter through one 
of three methods; a) Special in- 
ventory, b) Revaluation at fixed 
intervals, or c) Capitalization of 
net earnings. There is no real rea- 
son why this question should be a 
stumbling-block to the progress of 
setting the agreement “machinery” 
in motion. 

The disposition of insurance pro- 
ceeds should be provided for, both 
in the event that they are (a) less 
than the interest agreed upon or 
(b) greater than that interest. 
The agreement on the part of the 
heirs, administrators or executors 
of the parties thereto to sell, and 
on the part of the surviving parties 
to purchase the respective interests 
upon the death of any one, should 
be binding on all concerned. 
Procedure in the event of retire- 
ment of the (Continued on page 40) 
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question of where the next meal 

was coming from was sometimes 

a problem, I was given a ticket 
which called for 21 meals at the Palace 
Food Emporium. I immediately rushed 
down to this “hashery” with the high- 
sounding name, intent upon taking im- 
mediate advantage of at least one meal 
and possibly two or three. Much to my 
disappointment, upon arrival I discov- 
ered a sign upon the door: “This res- 
taurant closed by order of the receiver.” 
I was left with a perfectly good meal- 
ticket—but no meal; and so far as I 
know, no one has ever yet been able 
to assuage the pangs of hunger by chew- 
ing upon a meal-ticket. 

Many times since when I have read or 
heard of various proposals for restoring 
the economic well-being of the country 
by stamping upon pieces of paper 
“Good for one dollar,” I have thought 
of my meal-ticket experience. I think 
it has some relation to the present re- 
newed demand for inflation of currency 
as a means of reviving prosperous con- 
ditions. A paper dollar is just as little 
designed to furnish nutriment to a 
hungry man as was the ticket stamped 
“Good for 21 meals.” In both cases 
the important thing is what the piece 
of paper may be exchanged for. All of 
which brings us to a timely considera- 
tion of the real nature and importance 
of currency; and. the natural starting 
point in such consideration is the sub- 
ject of depreciation. 

It stands to reason that currency is 
in itself valueless. It becomes of .value 
only when it can be traded for some- 
thing else.. It cannot be traded for the 
things which are of real value unless 
the receiver of it has confidence in the 


= During my college days, when the 
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Meals or meal tickets 


& Inflation . . . reflation . . . deflation . . . one of the 


greatest problems facing our country today. 


What 


might be the effects of more money . . cheaper money? 


S Short cuts may be easy but where do they 
lead? Will inflation bring us meals or meal tickets? 


by DAVID A. WEIR, Assistant Executive Manager, N. A. C. M. 


agency which has issued it. This con- 
fidence is dependent upon two things: 
First, the good intent of the issuer; sec- 
ond, the ability to make good upon the 
pronzise to pay. We some times lose 
sight of the fact that a dollar bill is 
simply the I. O. U. issued by the gov- 
ernment and does not differ in nature 
from the I. O. U. which one of us might 
give to another. 

If an individual gives you his I. O. U. 
for $10 and you feel that the giver of 
it is honest and has sufficient funds to 
cover it—or saving power sufficient to 
accumulate that amount for you—you 
will probably reject an offer which 
someone might make to pay you $5 for 
the $10 instrument. If, however, you 
learn later that the giver has issued forty 
or fifty similar pieces of paper and you 
doubt either his willingness or ability 
to make good on them, you might then 
be quite receptive to an offer of $5 for 
the paper which you hold. It will then 
have a depreciated value. 

The point of this is that currency de- 
preciation is not in any essential respect 
different from 1.0.U. depreciation. It 
is brought about by similar causes and 
through similar loss of confidence. We 
are too often prone to think that the 
rules which govern currency are en- 
tirely different from the rules which 
govern the values of other credit in- 
struments. 

It is true that because of long years 
of rigid adherence to the standards of 
sound money and currency we have 
built up a bulwark of confidence which 
would be difficult to destroy. However, 
no discussion of the possible dangers of 
inflation can be complete without giv- 
ing consideration to the factors which 
may tend to destroy confidence in our 


circulating medium. It is also true that 
many times in the history of the world 
nations have started inflation projects 
with firm determination to limit the in- 
flation to a degree which would guard 
against loss of confidence. The tempta- 
tion to repeat the dose at more or less 
frequent intervals often undermines this 
determination. 

The currency inflation habit for gov- 
ernments is not fundamentally different 
from the drug habit for individuals. I 
presume that no one has ever started 
out with the intention of becoming a 
drug addict. The stimulating effects of 
drugs having once been experienced, it 
becomes increasingly easy to take larger 
and more frequent doses. After a time 
the resistance of the individual has be- 
come so low that he is a confirmed vic- 
tim. 

If new bales of currency are used as 
a way of meeting government obliga- 
tions, it is only natural for legislators 
later on to look upon that as a more 
acceptable way of meeting obligations 
than is either the unpopular increase in 
taxes or the issuance of interest-bearing 
bonds. The great danger as it applies 
to possible depreciation is not, therefore, 
so much in the immediate likelihood of a 
moderate currency inflation causing loss 
of confidence and depreciated currency 
as it is in the growing temptation to 
put out still further issues of excessive 
amounts. 

The desire for higher prices on com- 
modities, which is a perfectly reasonable 
and proper one at the present time, is 
probably the driving incentive back of 
most of the current interest in the sub- 
ject of inflation. There are few who 
will deny that an upward turn of prices 
today would be of benefit to our whole 
economic system. It is in order, there- 
fore, to give consideration to the ques- 
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tion of how higher prices might be 
brought about and what other factors 
might be related to this effect. 


The old law of supply and demand 
applies in a general way to money as it 
applies to commodities. If there are 
one million bushels of wheat in exis- 
tence the trade value of each bushel will 
be at a certain point. If there are five 
million bushels in existence the trading 
value of each bushel will be lowered un- 
less the demand for wheat has increased 
in proportion. Translating trading 
value into price we say that the price 
of wheat will be lowered. The same 
principle applies (to some degree) to 
money. If there are one million units 
of it in circulation the trading value 
will be at a certain level. If this is in- 
creased to five million units the trading 
value of each unit may be decreased— 
or, stating the same thing another way, 
commodity prices may increase. 


In the case of money, however, there 
are other factors to be taken into con- 
sideration. Two of these other factors 
are: first, the rapidity of circulation of 
the money, and second, the volume and 
usage of such substitutes for money as 
commercial and bank credit instru- 
ments. 

So far as the rapidity of circulation 
of the money is concerned, it should 
be borne in mind that the same effect 
may be produced by increasing the 
speed of circulation as can be produced 
by increasing the amount of money in 
circulation. This has a close analogy 
in what may take place in a machine 
shop where it is desired to double the 
output. Assuming that the machine 
will stand the pressure, the output may 
be doubled either by doubling the speed 
with which the existing machinery is 
operated or by retaining the old rate 
of speed and doubling the number of 
machines. 


This brings up the two questions 
which are relevant: first, is our present 
difficulty insofar as it is related to 
money due to an inadequate amount of 
money or to the fact that our systems 
of circulation are frozen? Second, is 
there any assurance, in the event of in- 
crease in the amount of money, that 
the added amount will circulate any 
more freely than does that which we 
already have? Unless an added amount 
of money will be circulated it stands to 
reason that the mere printing of more 
currency will do nothing towards price 
stimulation. 

According to public reports, the vol- 
ume of money in circulation at the 
present time is more than one-half bil- 
lion dollars in excess of the largest 
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@ In the laboratory ...... 


amount in circulation during the boom 
year of 1929. It is well to bear in 
mind also two experiences of the de- 
pression years in attempting to increase 
the circulation of money. 

Following the action of the govern- 
ment in providing loans to veterans on 
their adjusted service certificates, there 
was little increase in the amount of 
money in circulation until several 
months later when anti-hoarding ac- 
tivity began to bear fruit. Soon after 
this payment, commodity prices began 
their steepest decline. 

In the Summer of 1932, provision 
was made for additional issuance of na- 
tional bank notes. Since that time there 
has been some increase in the amount 
of such notes, although it is less than 
20% of the amount estimated as the 
possible increase. The total volume of 
money in active circulation has actually 
declined slightly during this period of 
six months. 

In view of these experiences, we may 
well ask whether the difficulty is lack 
of money or lack of confidence. 

The credit question -is also important 
and bears a close relationship to the one 
having to do with rapidity of circula- 
tion of money. Prices might also be 
stimulated by a freer movement of 
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credit. Here again it is fair to ask a 
question as to whether or not the evils 
which are attributed by many to a lack 
of money may not be more truly attri- 
buted to the frozen condition of credit. 
If the answer to this question is in the 
affirmative, then it may be that our 
efforts should be directed more towards 
releasing a normal flow of credit rather 
than in accepting the hazardous course 
of artificial stimulation through cur- 
rency inflation. 

If we do cheapen currency we also 
cheapen private credit instruments by 
the very fact that the dollar has a 
smaller trade value in terms of com- 
modities. The credit instrument, 
whether it is a note, a bond, a mortgage 
or whatever it may be, becomes less val- 
uable to the holder of it. It may still 
have a face value of $100. The num- 
ber of dollars is, however, relatively un- 
important. The real value of the credit 
instrument is not what it represents in 
terms of purchasing power but in terms 
of what $100 may be traded for. 

There are those who maintain that 
this cheapening of credit instruments 
is exactly what should be done in order 
to restore a basis of equity. The argu- 
ment runs that the loans which were 
made or the goods (Continued on page 34) 
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@ By aiding the Mercantile Credit 
Survey you helped the credit profession — 
now help yourself to the survey's findings! 


A summary from DR. W. C. PLUMMER, Merchandis- 


ing Research Division, U. S. Department of Commerce 


The credit sales of 5,783 establish- 
ments selling direct to retailers, rep- 

\ resenting all lines of trade in all sec- 
tions of the country, were 90.7 per 
cent of total net sales in 1928, 90.4 per 
cent in 1929, and 89.4 per cent in 1930. 
Included in the 5,783 establishments 
were 2,407 which classified themselves 
as wholesale; 2,577 as manufacturing; 
68 as commission house; 645 as whole- 
sale and manufacturing; 53 as whole- 
sale and commission house; 18 as manu- 
facturing and commission house; and 


facturing, 13 commission house, 119 
wholesale and manufacturing, 9 whole- 
sale and commission house, 3 manufac- 
turing and commission house, and 1 
wholesale, manufacturing, and commis- 
sion house. 

The total net sales of the 5,783 firms 
were $8,869,214,000 in 1928, $9,353,- 
988,000 in 1929, and $7,893,146,000 
in 1930. These figures show that in 
1929 sales increased 5.5 per cent over 
those of 1928, and that in 1930 sales 
decreased 15.6 per cent from those of 


help yourself! 


a reminder that those 
who recene the ‘Mer- 
cantile Credit’ ques- 
tionnsire are the ones 
whe will profit most 
from the resultant 
sutvey directed by 


DR W. C PLUMMER 
Merohsrdising Revegth Bivens . 
U.S, Deperimen: of Commerce, 

S$ Wiarton Sebsel of Finance 
ood Commence, 
+ Uniwersty of Fenmesheents 


Reprinted from our March, 1931, issue. 


Copies of the Mercantile 


Credit Survey can be obtained 


15 as wholesale, manufacturing, and 
commission house. 

There were 1,371 of the 5,783 firms, 
or 23.7 per cent, which did 100 per cent 
credit business. Three hundred and 
twenty-one were wholesale, 905 manu- 


1929. 

The weighted average bad-debt loss 
for all establishments reporting on the 
subject (sum of total net sales of all 
establishments divided into sum of bad- 
debt losses of all (Continued on page 44) 


from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


for fifteen cents. 


EXTENT OF CRreEpDIT BusINESSs OF WHOLESALE AND MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS SELLING DirEcT To RETAILERS, 1928, 1929, AND 1930 


Per cent of total gross sales on credit, 
Toral net sales, in thousands of dollars in weighted averages 
Per cent change 


1929 1930 
over over 
1928 1929 


+12.3 —11.7 
+6.3 —10.4 
+5.1 —29.2 —f omit 
+46 —6.6 +2 —2 
+2.9 —21.0 , ; j 0 0 

+104 —13.2 i a 

+.5 —10.9 —19 —3 
+52 —§.1 +1 0 
42.5 —17.6 d ; ; 0 —.8 

+12.8 —21.7 ’ ‘ : 0 2 
+2.6 —8.0 —4 | oS 
+2.0 —19.0 2 


+5.8 
+6.6 
+41.7 
+1.5 
+5.1 
+3.7 

—.8 


Per cent change 


1929 1930 
over over 
1928 1929 


+0.6 —0.4 
+.1 —.1 


Number 
of estab- 


lishments 1928 


40,789 
42,158 
316,993 
53,157 
274,597 
160,270 
145,111 
266,916 
221,746 
345,655 
1,673,990 
332,163 


1929 


45,774 

44,817 
333,295 

55,618 
282,523 
177,005 
145,823 
280,693 
227,379 
389,911 
717,765 
338,950 


Kind of establishment 1930 


40,424 
40,177 
236,066 
51,977 
223,348 
153,634 
129,879 
266,464 
187,407 
305,278 
1,580,371 
274,479 


Agricultural implements 43 
Athletic and sporting goods 33 
Automotive supplies, including tires....... 234 
Books and stationery 67 
Clothing, hats, caps, and gloves (men’s wear) 239 
Coal and coke 85 
Confectionery 225 
Drugs and toilet articles and drug sundries. 151 
Dry goods and notions 120 
Electrical and radio supplies x 213 
Food products 918 
Footwear 136 
Furniture, floor coverings and household fur- 
ishings 346 
Gasoline, lubricating oil, and greases 84 
Hardware and stoves .... 244 
Heating and plumbing supplies 207 
Jewelry 71 
Leather and luggage 43 
Lumber and building materials 315 
Music (musical instruments and musical 
merchandise) 22 
Paint, oil, varnish, and wall paper 
Paper and paper products 
Rubber (mechanical rubber goods, such as 
belting, hose, and packing) 
‘Tobacco products 
‘Women’s wear, millinery, and gloves 
Miscellaneous 


437,563 
728,023 
300,077 
395,080 

43,319 

47,713 
421,095 


465,241 
775,967 
305,238 
401,146 

45,528 

49,459 
417,958 


354,612 
735,896 
246,247 
297,552 

34,303 

36,276 
332,304 


—23.8 

—§.2 —1.9 
—19.3 ’ +.1 
—25.8 : , ’ ’ —4 
—24.7 —4 
—26.7 —4 
—20.5 ont 


—.2 


30,014 
208,070 
280,642 


29,837 
223,907 
291,256 


18,329 
190,562 
258,797 


—.6 
+7.6 
+3.8 


+2.4 
+7.5 
+8.8 
+10.1 


+5.5 


—38.6 —4.8 
—14.9 —9 
—11.2 2 Y Y 0 


25,508 
143,656 
143,203 

1,791,706 


26,123 
154,368 
155,836 

1,972,571 


19,322 
145,435 
130,121 

1,603,886 


—26.0 
—5.& 
—16.5 


—.6 
—9 


—3 


8,869,214 9,353,988 7,893,146 
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change 
1930 
over 
1929 


—0.4 
—.1 
—1.1 
—.2 
0 
—.5 
—.3 
0 
—.8 
—.2 
—9 
—.2 


—.2 


—1.9 


+.1 
—.4 


—.6 
— 9 


—.3 
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On this page appears a summary of 
the Statistics of Bankruptcy for 

y the United States for the fiscal year 

ended June 30, 1932, recently made 
available through the Annual Report of 
the Attorney General of the United 
States. 

On the two following pages is pre- 
sented an analysis of the Bankruptcy 
statistics for each of the Judicial Dis- 
tricts of the United States. 

The item, Attorneys’ Fees, listed in 
the fifth and sixth columns of the an- 
alysis on the next two pages is included 
in the item “Total Administrative Fees 
and Expenses” which constitutes. the 
third and fourth columns of the an- 
alysis. The figures on this and the 
following pages include those for Alaska, 
Porto Rico and Hawaii. 

A comparison of this analysis with 
the analysis of the bankruptcy figures 
of the previous fiscal year made in 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
in February 1932, brings out several 
interesting points. Creditors lost $252,- 
301,804.13 more through bankruptcies 
last year than during the previous fiscal 
year and they got back less on each dol- 
lar of their claims. 

Creditors received 5.00 cents on the 
dollar in bankruptcy cases concluded 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1932, while during the previous fiscal 
year they received 6.70 cents on the 
dollar. 

The total bad debt loss through bank- 
ruptcy for the fiscal year period was 
$1,193,335,414.46 compared to $941,- 
033,610.33 during the previous year. 

Last year expenses of administering 
bankrupt estates took 21.83 per cent 
of the amount realized, while during the 
previous year these expenses ate up 22.09 
per cent of the amount realized, and in 
1930, 20.91 per cent. 
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Number of failures in chart and liabilities are 
estimated commercial during calendar year, not 
fiscal year as in tables. 


A break-down and sum- 
mary of official United States 
bankruptcy statistics _ pre- 
sented exclusively to the 
readers of CREDIT and 
FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT. Worth study and 


filing for reference! 





' SUMMARY FOR THE UNITED STATES 





Voluntary 
A. Cases 1 Pending concluded, etc.: 
so the close of previous fiscal year...... 49, 055 
2 ee fiscal — a nacs Rian tcnactnardeaicienenniere 62, 475 
3. Be coed uring year, including petitions 
dismissed and compositions confirmed... -...... 57, 645 
4. Pending close of SRD cinnccminemamameae 53, 885 
> IIIS 6. ccncccdécccncouasccsonsens 2, 106 
Compositions confirmed... .....................- 264 
Nature of business of bankrupt in cases concluded 
ak. petitions dismissed and compositions 
7. ——— ia eliaatdbiirciiaiehinn cipabnigiisinaGiacuiiaraiaiaaniniaanadiaed 4, 837 
I i cckcnumimeecsendepidneedeaensnad 29, 742 
9. M iinet erence incepta dhidintnahibipwnaiiiies 11, 550 
. \ | iV ey 867 
* Ey a coricccdndccncdpesecadsintonceesaad 1, 451 
Fe nis diccaicecccccccnuctctnsmesnsceend 9, 198 
13. ite secncdsentivnieckimmccumeagase 57, 645 
B, a 





1. Represented by potasinn, covened, 0 and Pate. $396,021,525.59 
2. Represented by unsecured claims which ha 







been proved a... 201, 152, 402. 76 |178, 655, 135.02 | 379, 807, 537. 78 
3. Represented a ees claims, as shown by . 
schedules, which have not been 'proved....... 337, 865, 771.46 | 60, 307, 357.82 | 398, 173, 129. 28 
4. iad ckntasesdencuscinedsesioussoosece 935, 039, 699.81 |325, 190, 003. 79 /1, 
C. Amounts 


ts realized: 
1. Total amount realized or received by marshals, 
ltt 324.78 | 58, 285, 205. 41 


receivers, trustees, and referees 39, 303, 
2. Total amount disbursed in conduct of business-- 4, 504, 681.62 | 7, 506, 731.50 
3 Net amount realised ................<0---- 34, 798, 643. 16 | 50, 778, 563. 91 


D. Distribution of net assets as shown above (C 3): 
1. = — expenses of ation, as analyzed 









97, 588, 620. 19 
12, 011, 413. 12 


85, 577, 207. 07 






10, 198, 717. 67 18, 682, 917. 93 


877, 191.71 










se 





= 87 


z: 
E. Ae of fees and expenses of administration (item 
1. Paid to referee on account of fees of every nature, 


excluding filing fees paid by clerk of court— 
(a) Commissions and 25-cent fees for filing 








aida ibeiendinhiinideiaadine ditelniaahiaaonass 427, 053. , 605. 
(b) Fees as — masters, if any........... 58, 673. 14 , 221. 95 
ea SS eee 15, 590. 83 59, 245. 59 
2. Paid to ee on account of expenses— 
QF ie and ee iiccth ihaioioccnetes 38, 335.10 2A8, 723. 92 
6) For traveling expemses.-...-...........-. 8, 213. 61 39, 413. 59 
& For oie oe cleri uae all other expenses. 397, 314. 92 1, 267, 617.30 
3. Paid to marshals, receivers, and trustees on ac: 
cama commissions, excluding filing fee of $5. 1, 366, 398.75 | 2,572,432. 28 
4. Paid to attorneys on account of fees_............ 4, 247, 625. 75 7, 036, 382. 92 
5. All other expenses of administration............. 3, 639, 512. 28 6, 592, 374. 57 
6. Pe itathtennncadcscacsadeudeecanaconade 10, 198, 717. 67 18, 682, 917. 93 
F, om data pertaining to property administered: ee ee 
. value of exemptions set off to ‘bank- 
/ | EE ie 1, 470, 520. 42 20, (50,595. 27 
2. Appraised value of pr debts of 
eet which a = ad: tered in 
STII scsi en scienibapente nibiapiona aimee ichaleres 35, 590, 792.56 | 6, 506, 747. 57 42, 097, 540. 13 
3. rae rin od by clerk of court to referee_....- 760, 712. 87 79, 880. 00 840, 592. 87 
G. No-asset cases included in this report: cot oe ee ee re ae 
De PI cvntvccanticnctouceusseuncaeshe 38, 192 568 38, 760 
Total fees and expenses of referee (sec. E) in such 
SS EEE EE $528, 867. 54 $28, 949. 35 $557, 816. 89 
H. Number of cases concluded, which were filed in forma 
pau s in which filing fees were not after- 
SG dilsctintitamcnensicncepecsniwiscimugiign 1 5,510 
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Cases 
State District Concluded 
Alabama ...... -Northern . 3.204:... 

Middle 417 

Southern 325 
OS ee ee Es aan eg 
ee EEPORET LE CT eee 3 ee 
Arkansas ...... Eastern .... Bee 

Western ... ISG... 
California ......Northern Les. 

Southern .. 2,101 
ID nos c pace Se SONS 4.05% See. :. 
NS OPC Ce 764.... 
RR 6 Sih ee elena a 
District of Columbia....... 5 Weiss 
SE. 2cas 005 Northern PS as 

Southern a eae 
Georgian ..... . -Northern Leees <5 

Middle es 

Southern .. a 
OS ere besews 169.... 
NN SA oi als ahi ini a ete ye 76... 
ey errrr. Northern .. | 

Eastern os RR aiete 

Southern .. O78... 
ee eee -Northern .. S77... 

Southern .. ee 
[PG css kc an ce Northern .. 352. 

Southern .. 662 
NE a Sib aie wie eb iinae % 749 
Kentucky ......Eastern .. 611 

Western ee2.... 
Louisiana ......Eastern .. a 

Western ... E50 s.oc. 
NS ee eee 790.... 
DE <4 id eis bine wits ce bie > Dees 
Massachusetts ..........+-% 2,624.... 
Michigan ...... Eastern. .... Lees... 

Western ... er ihine% 
Minnesota ..... ee inom DSR a 
Mississippi ..... -Northern .. ae 

Southern .. 440.... 
Missouri ...... Eastern .... ee 

Western ... 1.160 .... 
Ee ee ee 3 
SEE OS ET ee a6. ..% 
NR at aa a chi ee ime ee . eres 
BHO TEGMIRUNETO «2c ccccese paa..s 
Es Loh cane esees ye . LaeP.....: 
EID. 5 iss us mbwie'se a Read 
New York......Northern .. L271... 

Eastern .... Sr 

Southern ... RSP...» 

Western BRED. 65 
No. Carolina... . Eastern > 

Middle ee 

Western 208 
ee ee OF sc 
Co eee .»»Northern 3,974 

Southern . 2 ee 
Oklahoma ......Northern .. POP ss x 

Eastern . | ae 

Western LG e's 
PR “Lats bseesenspeesee a 
Pennsylvania ...Eastern .... 1,098.... 

Middle . 460.... 

Western Se 
ee Saba ee ei cs a 
s,s aaia ase oe os os... 
So. Carolina.....Eastern . 

Western Ps wena 
ie IR Sis bos cihnis veo | 
Tennessee ...... Eastern R480... 

Middle ee ss cs 

Western . Peet 
SND iss ca alg Se .-Northern .. 409.... 

Eastern . EP wx’ 

Southern . ess 

; Western Sesh 
ENG eis is ein oie [wb6s 0s se es x5 
65s bw o> pis i0 o' 206... .. 
EE. 555s ows Eastern .. Rens... 

Western SS sss 
Washington ....Eastern .... ee 

Western os 
West Virginia... Northern a39...'.. 

Southern . 6.28: 
Wisconsin ......Eastern .... 1,102.... 

Western S56. 5... 
Wiyoming ....... cere Me ..; 
WEED oo cw o ak Pein oibbe 63,;502.... 
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ae 


Net 
Amount 
Realized 


$2,389,294.54.... 
285,631.96.... 
121,793.77.. 


13,065.43 
239,053.77 
281,841.32 
202,882.29 

2,386,398.35 


2,988,870.67 . 


478,596.29 
949,816.34 
217,871.89 
188,887.25 
106,720.57 
1,627,123.80 
954,680.26 
433,631.70 
323,166.23 
58,317.99 
34,837.54 
4,459,869.49 
647,168.42 
1,124,380.95 
501,350.09 
3,366,374.01 
881,711.24 
1,015,281.60 
531,647.04 
759,037.10 
1,213 ,408.53 
431,293.58 
256,855.52 
207,776.93 
1,098,706.06 
5,093,531.05 
3,507,789.18 
648,922.70 
886,513.19 
167,435.05 


437,195.32.... 
902,599.27 .... 
1,175,306.56.... 
87,679.72.... 
340,191.64.... 
31,365.90.... 
172,144.09.... 
2,705,155.39.... 
141,695.80.... 
1,013,139.44.... 
1,446,751.71... 


6,883,566.53 
1,168,723.86 
398,780.89 
216,986.52 
$33,172.04 
73,130.38 
2,688,770.60 
1,875,317.73 
393,498.35 
253,637.18 
257,204.74 
475,010.40 
3,029,613.80 


1,435,906.04. 


2,415,847.33 
84,307.50 
4,034,789.72 


118,166.14.... 
339,625.80.... 

4) re 
679,519.49 .... 
454,098.67.... 


446,930.73 
1,160,135.62 
348,402.77 
578,357.08 
668,366.52 


37,847.37 .... 
100,367.49 ... 
712,845.81.... 
462,350.99.... 


78,113.53 


462,428.17.... 
805,662.43.... 
1,129,017.32.... 
$72,805.09.... 
$99,234.06.... 
18,430.30.... 


$85,577,207.07.... 


TOTAL ADMIN. FEES 
AND EXPENSES 


Amount 


$224,730.54 
68,650.75 
21,703.04 
7,497.28 
28,996.32 
83,363.99 
27,172.96 
444,855.73 
779,991.75 
57,026.02 
321,966.13 
31,941.52 
29,086.04 
21,923.86 
233,414.31 
198,566.90 
94,372.71 
60,943.27 
13,725.72 
9,580.58 
124,770.41 
108,861.81 
248,152.35 
147,179.83 
441,985.08 
82,311.43 
98,693.37 
125,867.22 
81,880.84 
290,037.37 
117,845.88 
50,488.53 
47,577.11 
238,703.47 
1,283 ,066.22 
610,273.23 
140,085.45 
338,860.77 
41,144.78 
105,322.91 
279,799.92 
356,393.33 
23,982.83 
75,059.61 
13,773.37 
30,991.00 
696,555.02 
37,974.85 
358,420.26 
482,603.45 
1,894,805.49 
353,440.10 
81,747.51 
41,787.51 
108,814.52 
35,364.35 
669,428.24 
325,887.30 
116,997.70 
71,762.90 
80,895.46 
141,566.12 
924,773.57 
237,132.15 
545,854.31 
23,416.13 
202,356.07 
23,381.00 
41,747.65 
17,542.56 
120,430.30 
73,933.33 
155,976.24 
236,137.58 
49,643.27 
86,822.29 
98,427.99 
16,758.21 
27,261.96 
126,687.70 
66,159.23 
28,175.55 
142,858.23 
118,295.03 
133,108.64 
186,993.73 
115,841.90 
7,534.99 





$18,682,917.93 


Per cent. of 
Amt. Realized 


Pies ces 
24,03 ....... 
i7WSl.... 
LS 


12.13. 
29.57. 
13.39 


18.64... 
26.09... 


11.91. 
33.90 


14.66. 


15.40. 
20.54. 


14.354.... 


20.80 
21.76 
18.86 


oF) 


27.50 


VUE. +s 


16.82 


Zee... 


rs ) 


Peske so 5% 
PeBD «09s 
wt 
CL”: ee 
1079 .... 


23.90 


27.32... 
19.65... 
22.90... 


21.72 


25.19... 
17.40... 
11.99... 
38.22... 
me..... 
24.09... 
31.00... 
$058.... 
ae... 
22.06... 
43.91... 
18.00... 
a oe 
26.80... 
a 
33.36... 
as... 
30.16... 
20.50... 
19.26... 
20.41... 
oss... 
24.90... 
17.38... 
29.73... 
28.29... 
a 
29.80... 
30.52... 
oe 
am.... 
oe 
TOR. s. 
19.79... 
ap... 
nae... 
 —- 
Mae... 
34.90... 
my... 
eee... 
ia4.... 
Mes... 
44.63... 
27.16... 
PP xs 
14.31... 
36.07... 
30.89... 
14.68... 
179... 
32.64... 
SRI 3 
40.88... 


3. ee 


ATTORNEYS FEES 


Amount 


$74,616.07 
29,656.89 
7,387.83 
539.85 
8,329.07 
18,866.82 
5,572.00 
214,489.42 
226,227.42 
11,928.82 
91,449.23 
7,297.40 
5,569.38 
5,963.34 
83,997.78 
92,494.50 
38,410.89 
22,387.60 
2,997.84 
2,913.49 
539,582.12 
34,272.06 
98,559.23 
44,888.53 
178,547.61 
23,082.93 
29,972.06 
40,536.55 
31,249.04 
119,650.37 
47,791.31 
16,219.91 
9,651.47 
87,836.57 
597,730.09 
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Liabilities 
$3,006,144.41 
1,497,873.10 
529,544.93 
2,077.95 
1,075 ,276.67 


1,772,231.91 


656,682.52 
6,457,757.43 
17,520,698.12 


802,172.89 


3,874,790.88 


302,600.75 


258,776.22 
187,757.70 
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1,312,892.82 
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1,582,412.21 
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1,294,541.92 
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2,619,278.62 
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PAID GENERAL CREDITORS 


Amount 


$608,550.01 
116,725.28 
53,362.08 
990.20 
12,804.48 
128,793.01 
118,518.83 
1,386,525.42 
1,029,544.47 
114,828.50 
464,330.95 
99,805.70 
118,631.90 
43,339.79 
533,480.20 
430,936.69 
144,064.08 
89,878.58 
39,368.99 
20,258.78 
2,255,394.61 
258,118.38 
266,163.47 
190,842.46 
1,666,388.48 
115,135.51 
122,040.27 
203,345.83 
156,903.27 
283,745.68 
141,238.92 
69,966.24 
103,153.56 
456,847.11 
3,095 ,079.02 
2,253,305.42 
227,464.10 
400,938.97 
61,075.20 
230,804.74 
531,723.54 
386,614.82 
52,861.76 
162,121.43 
6,583.54 
101,608.69 
551,234.41 
59,675.62 
503,644.17 
808,283.53 
3,619,624.03 
551,223.58 
96,158.50 
67,091.12 
241,917.87 
23,096.57 
827,987.80 
550,719.64 
175,461.53 
114,956.63 
118,519.37 
198,457.20 
1,230,102.08 
. 542,093.25 
1,256,359.06 
27,934.40 
2,323,311.44 
31,986.47 
148,738.01 
20,914.05 
314,801.14 
283,809.14 
192,471.44 
506,988.92 
153,021.11 
175,639.61 
148,487.77 
11,537.96 
39,315.96 
172,171.23 
138,870.33 
25,240.07 
203,372.90 
205,316.32 
231,583.74 
243,923.69 
185,847.28 
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Liabilities 
$9,074,955.13 
2,648,547.16 
1,134,153.60 
61,444.80 
865,026.21 
3,071,101.42 
1,251,475.15 
22,134,886.71 
38,613,149.89 
3,000,007.98 
9,724,372.84 
899,973.23 
2,077 ,852.37 
678,430.51 
19,424,045 .39 
9,788 ,933.49 
3,672,730.07 
2,456,934.82 
965,193.73 
771,341.31 
41,936,257.20 
6,075 ,413.98 
16,921,803.74 
6,097 ,034.95 
14,391,776.91 
3,713,411.22 
7,177 ,421.16 
4,111,591.01 
4,746,771.42 
5.733,689.54 
2,576,557.22 
1,802,253.83 
3,250,661.36 
7 621,093.84 
39,591,283.12 
25,900,921.42 
4,003,154.83 
9,992,436.69 
1,515,890.20 
3 ,637,843.70 
8,300,308.00 
9,005,207.84 
1,329,733.31 
3,865 ,744.42 
498,877.63 
979,271.85 
37,179,636.24 
763,657.76 
12,131,352.99 
38,717,919.53 
85,091,072.62 
15,530,683.58 
3,850,282.08 
1,395,705.17 
3,867,260.81 
1,898,797.38 
30,993 ,453.54 
12,645 ,656.41 
3,686,008.05 
2,121,968.89 
2,628,115.13 
5,569,585.28 
29,429,113.67 
7 ,641,840.30 
16,884,745.65 
599,024.10 
5 ,962,668.70 
1,548,358.24 
2,423,232.67 
1,460,451.57 
5 382,374.76 
3,660,929.00 
7,218,196.62 
6,421,270.65 
1,619,590.76 
3,675 ,666.78 
3,871,034.30 
991,450.31 
1,099,613.57 
6,517,942.48 
4,829,037.32 
2,015,874.96 
$,332,359.72 
5,390,518.44 
12,576,591.17 
8,345 ,373.53 
4,254,852.18 
666,434.05 


$777,980,667.16 
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$2,152,412.27 
194,658.86 
91,784.15 
3,068.15 
209,451.62 
195,511.95 
171,061.16 
1,925,773.75 
1,978,939.56 
419,589.10 
585,097.84 
184,794.97 
157,697.79 
81,685.58 
1,377,390.18 
717,388.96 
322,087.02 
232,844.64 
43,462.09 
24,083.80 
3,098,742.66 
519,824.30 
836,903.80 
332,649.17 
2,864,321.30 
679,181.77 
907,631.24 
403,742.93 
665,605.05 
898,296.06 
311,365.48 
203,968.83 
155,105.52 
844,407.30 
3,781,422.97 
2,806,215.05 
495,632.40 
543,821.02 
117,431.77 
321,007.76 
589,318.53 
788,963.74 
63,029.24 
236,995.07 
10,124.73 
135,471.76 
1,967,743.49 
102,794.49 
640,448.56 
948,950.33 
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805,229.34 
303,722.62 
163,307.83 
404,437.10 
31,667.25 
1,958,273,44 
1,464,567.64 
272,403.52 
177,529.28 
176,217.44 
330,356.35 
1,971,942.07 
1,179,596.98 
1,789,088.68 
60,173.63 
2,427,501.69 
88,637.59 
222,429.15 
31,621.15 
555,466.09 
378,381.47 
274,464.96 
908,110.45 
297,866.42 
490,299.31 
562,714.04 
19,880.10 
71,312.53 
577,398.23 
389,571.45 
48,930.73 
288,453.02 
685,409.61 
985,619.69 
371,156.12 
477,233.00 
9,852.66 


$63,028,160.17 
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76.38 
61.34 
70.13 
73.42 
65.29 
67.13 
71.88 
69.66 
32.28 
78.70 
72.74 
72.54 
63.21 
65.59 
64.46 
68.90 
76.16 
75.26 
75.85 
43.30 
72.83 
78.09 
69.23 
69.99 
68.51 
69.55 
65.09 
82.15 
74.06 
71,37 
60.16 
75.01 
65.49 
61.07 
81.74 
83.32 
61.41 
78.28 
85.49 
84.77 
84.19 
52.94 
71.05 
81.00 
84.26 
62.64 
62.36 
85.07 
87.30 
64.80 
79.64 
53.46 


73.65 


Liabilities 
$12,081,099.54 
4,146,420.26 
1,663 ,698.53 
63,522.75 
1,940,302.88 
4,843 333.33 
1,908,157.67 
28,592,644.14 
56,133,848.01 
3,802,180.87 
13,599,163.72 
1,202,573.98 
2,336,628.59 
866,188.21 
32,002,921.98 
10,849,078.22 
5,279 ,247.10 
3,769,827.64 
1,153,039.52 
1,088,487.12 
63,834,302.71 
8,915,069.53 
22,928,063.11 
10,620,938.52 
19,140,642.27 
6,97 5,665.23 
13,634,064.57 
5,694,003.22 
5,984,418.63 
8,787 ,462.95 
4,377,122.43 
1,294,541.92 
1,652,406.28 
8,178,016.43 
53,983,863.14 
41,043 ,562.64 
4,868,310.25 
13,731,764.70 
3,490,550.03 
6,992,775.92 
10,666,464.72 
17,077 ,583.97 
2,156,543.15 
5,697 ,672.15 
587,936.71 
1,334,631.70 
73,532,606.20 
1,136,260.49 
19,702,829.68 
143,479,878.15 
110,745 ,709.26 
30,070,257.90 
5,958,981.26 
2,637,461.89 
6,022,210.74 
3,007 976.16 
46,732,859.10 
20,921,426.29 
$,117,720.22 
2,943 ,485.47 
3,445,531.58 
8,796,757.85 
56,544,414.83 
11,471,306.05 
23,523,941.44 
1,264,149.39 
6,091,954.11 
2,770,065.89 
3,150,566.00 
2,096,887.84 
10,636,538.40 
4,256,265.92 
8,616,226.53 
10,300,216.20 
2,166,697.44 
§,612,773.53 
5,275,600.18 
1,298,770.95 
2,084,756.46 
11,446,935.83 
8,126,255.38 
2,517,410.77 
10,951,638.34 
8,403 ,525.74 
18,358,423.28 
15,396,898.86 
6,689,679.29 
902,196.58 


$1,260,229,703.60 


Per cent. 
Liabs. 
Paid 
17.82 
4.69 
5.52 
4.83 
10.79 
4.04 
8.96 
6.73 
we 
11.03 
4.30 
15.37 
6.75 
9.43 
4.30 
6.61 
6.10 
6.18 
3.77 
2.21 
4.85 
5.83 
3.65 
3.13 
14.96 
9.74 
6.66 
7.09 
11.12 
10.22 
ye 
15.76 
9.39 
10.32 
7.00 
6.84 
10.18 
3.96 
3.36 
4.59 
5.52 
4.62 
2.92 
4.16 
172 
10.15 
2.68 
9.05 
3.25 
-66 
4.00 
2.68 
5.10 
6.19 
6.72 
1.05 
4.19 
7.00 
5.32 
6.03 
3.54 
3.75 
3.49 
10.28 
7.60 
47.60 
39.85 
3.20 
7.06 
1.51 
5.22 
8.89 
3.18 
8.82 
13.75 
8.74 
10.67 
1.53 
3.42 
5.04 
4.79 
1.94 
2.63 
8.16 
$57 
2.41 
7.13 
1.09 


5.00 
23 















Nation-wide collection and sales conditions 


What they are at present 


The outlook for the near future 


MENT offers its regular monthly 
survey of collections and sales 
conditions. It is based upon re- 
ports from the associations throughout 
the country affiliated with the N. A. 
C. M. The reports are the results of the 
daily experience of the leading whole- 
saling and manufacturing concerns op- 


ms CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 


erating from these trading centers. The 
two questions “‘Are people buying?” and 
“Are they paying?” are perhaps the 
most direct and immediate reflection 
of daily business conditions in the 
country. 

These reports have been tabulated so 
that you may see at a glance how con- 
ditions are reported in various cities in 


each state, also what cities report a con- 
dition of ““Good, Fair or Slow.” At the 
end of this summary you will find valu- 
able explanatory comments that have 
been sent in to CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT. These additional com- 
ments may be pertinent to your inter- 
pretation of collection conditions and 
sales conditions in the cities listed. 



































































































































































































| State City Collections Sales State City Collections Sales 
Ala. Birmingham Slow Fair Minn Duluth Fair Slow 
Ariz Phoenix Slow Faii Minneapolis Fair Fair 
Ark. Ft. Smith Fair Fair St. Paul Fair Fair 
Little Rock Fair Fair Mo. Kansas City Slow Slow 
Cal. Los Angeles Fair Fair St. Louis Fair Slow 
Oakland Fair Fair Mont. Billings Slow Slow 
San Diego Fair Slow Great Falls Fair Slow 
San Francisco Fair Fair Helena Slow Fair 
Colo. Denver Slow Slow Neb. Omaha Slow Slow 
P ueblo Slow Fair N. J Newark Slow Fair 
Conn. Bridgeport Good Fair N. Y Albany Slow Fair 
Hartford Slow Slow Binghamton Fair Fair 
New Haven Fair Slow Elmira Fair Feir 
Waterbury Slow Slow New York Fair Fair 
mt. Washington Fair Fair Rochester Fair Fair 
Fla. Jacksonville Slow Slow Syracuse Fair Fair 
Tampa Slow Fair Utica Fair Fair 
Ga. Macon Pair Fair N. C. Charlotte Slow Slow 
Idaho Boise Good Slow No. Dak. Grand Forks Fair Fair 
; 1 Ohio Cincinnati Slow Slow 
Ill. Peoria Slow S ow Cleveland Fair Slow 
Quincy Good Fair Dayton Slow Slow 

Springfield Fair Fair Toled ae Sl 
ind. Evansville Fair Fair — wcll 
; . Youngstown Slow Slow 

Fort Wayne Fair Fair : 

. . Okla. Oklahoma City Slow Slow 

Indianapolis Slow Slow Tul Slow S] 
South Bend Good Fair O Po ‘L d as Fair 
iti Fair Fair regon ortlan air air 
; Pa. Allentown Slow Slow 
Iowa Burlington Slow Slow ines Saw ow 
Cedar Rapids Fair Slow Harrisburg Swe Siow 
Davenport Slow Slow Johnstown Slow Slow 
Des Moines Slow Slow New Castle Slow Slow 
Ottumwa Fair Fair Pittsburgh Fair Fair 
Waterloo Fair Slow Wilkes-Barre Slow Fair 
Ky. Lexington Fair Fair aR. 1. Providence Slow Slow 
Louisville Fair Fair So. Dak. | Sioux Falls Slow Slow 
La. New Orleans Fair Fair Tenn. ate gal — oe 
. . noxville air air 
Md. Baltimore Good wae Memphis ies Slow 
Mass. Boston Fair Fair Nashville Slow Slow 
Springfield Fair Fair Texas Austin Fair Fair 
Worcester Fair Fair Dallas Slow Slow 
Mich Detroit Fair Fair El Paso Slow Slow 
Grand Rapids Fair Fair Ft. Worth Fair Slow 
Jackson Fair Slow Houston Fair Fair 
Saginaw Slow Slow San Antonio Slow Slow 
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State 





Wichita Falls 


Texas Good 
Utah Salt Lake City Fair 
Va. Bristol Fair 
Norfolk Slow 
Richmond Fair 
Roanoke Fair 
Wash. Bellingham Slow 
Seattle Slow 
Spokane Slow 
Tacoma Fair 
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Good W. Va. Bluefield Slow Slow 
Slow Charleston Slow Slow 
Fai Clarksburg Slow Slow 
air 7 : 
Huntington Fair Fair 
Slow 
Fai Lynchburg Slow Slow 
air 1 
Fair Wheeling Slow Slow 
Wis. Fond du Lac Slow Slow 
Slow Green Bay Slow Slow 
Slow Milwaukee Slow Slow 
Slow Oshkosh Slow Slow 
Slow Hawaii Honolulu Slow Slow 
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CONNECTICUT: Waterbury re- 
ports the December retail sales some- 
what larger in number than last year, 
but about 15% less average returns due 
to lower prices. Some small benefit has 
been derived by manufacturers from di- 
rect sales of toys and metal novelties to 
retail dealers. 

FLORIDA: Jacksonville reports con- 
ditions generally declining slowly but 
steadily. The Christmas business was 
very disappointing to the retail trade. 
The volume of retail sales were 60% to 
80% of 1931 for December. 

IOWA: Five banks have 
closed since Christmas in 
the City of Davenport and 
Bettandorf, only one bank 
remaining, the new Daven- 
port Bank and Savings. 


However, there seems to be a strong 
indication that current bills are being 
taken care of satisfactorily. Credit ex- 
ecutives are more cautious in extending 
credit which naturally produces a more 
healthy condition. St. Paul reports the 
following: “Low commodity prices and 
uncertainty as to the legislation to come 
out of the present and. the later pos- 
sible extra session of Congress will con- 
tinue to retard recovery in spite of the 
large demand that has piled up during 
the past three years. Radical reduction 
in the cost of government is yet to be 


realized, and failure to secure it will 
limit the benefits to be derived in satis- 
fying the commodity needs of our 
people”’. 

NEW YORK: One section of Bing- 
hamton reports that dealers are making 
a decided effort to get old accounts 
cleaned up. Another section reports the 
following: “Dealing as we do through- 
out the states, our experience is varied. 
The Middle West and South continue 
very very slow. New England states 
seem to have taken on a feeling of con- 
fidence and some delinquents are pay- 


Changes since last month's survey 


State City Collections Sales 
MASSACHUSETTS: 
Springfield reports the fol- Arizona Phoenix Slow to Fair 
lowing: Collections can be Arkansas Little Rock Slow to Fair 
made and would be made California San Diego Slow to Fair 
Connecticut Bridgeport Fair to Good 


in much greater volume if 
credit executives did not 


New Haven 


Good to Fair 


: Idaho Boise Fair to Good Good to Slow 
let bills go so long. There Indiana Indianapolis Fair to Slow 
are a number of dealers Sent Bend Siete on dal 
who are taking advantage Iowa Cedar Rapids _— Slow to Fair 
of the times, giving ex- Ottumwa Slow to Fair 
cuses as: ‘Times are bad” Waterloo Fair to Slow 
—‘I can’t get in my re- Louisiana New Orleans Slow to Fair Slow to Fair 
ceivables” and many other Maryland Baltimore Fair to Good 
excuses, some genuine and Massachusetts Springfield Slow to Feie Slow to Foie 
many not. They should, Michigan Detroit Slow to Fair Slow to Fair 
of course, be fair but not meeneete no - ar a ee 
ee 99 Montana Billings Fair to Slow 
soft” and not let ac- Great Falls Slow to Fair Fair to Slow 
counts run until they are Helena es. a ae 
dead. New Jersey Newark Fair to Slow 
MICHIGAN: Retail New York Albany Fair to Slow 
sales in Jackson were larger North Carolina Charlotte Fair to Slow 
than anticipated over the Ohio Cincinnati Fair to Slow 
holidays. Rhode Island Providence Fair to Slow 
MINNESOTA: ‘There Tennessee Chattanooga Slow to Fair 
has been a slight pick-up Texas — : a an — —— 
A : 7 t. Wort ood to Fair air to Slow 
— sales and collections 7 Utah Salt Lake City Slow to Fair Fair to Slow 
Minneapo lis eee last Washington Spokane Fair to Slow 
month. Liquidations of old Tacoma Slow to Fair Fair to Slow 
indebtedness are slow. West Virginia Fair to Slow _—‘ Fair to Slow 


Wheeling 





ing nicely. Buying in our 
line, luxury, cameras and 
photo supplies is confined 
to immediate consumption 
only. As relating to pho- 
tographic studios, amateur 
photography is on a par 
with two previous years of 
mid winter season.” 

NORTH CAROLINA: 
The weather conditions 
were bad in Charlotte dur- 
ing the holiday season, 
greatly affecting sales and 
collections. 

NORTH DAKOTA: 
Grand Forks informs us 
that conditions are fair, 
but they are at a loss to 
understand how they can 
be with the farmers not 
receiving the cost of pro- 
duction from their prod- 
uce, 

OKLAHOMA: _ Tulso 
reports another drop in oil, 
now selling for less than 
$1.00 per barrel. 

TENNESSEE: Retail 
sales in Chattanooga have 
improved conditions some- 
what. The heavy rains in 
Memphis have slowed up 
sales and collections. Col- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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“This month's collection letter’ 


by M. A. CRIBBS, The St. Helens Petroleum Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Dear Sir: 


Do you agree with us when we say that 


Publicity 


L_ inked with 
Enthusiasm 
Automatically 


S  timulates 


Every business? 


Talk the things you sell; believe in your products; contact your 


friends and make them your customers. 


Be “PEPPY”. 


Give plenty of 


service—the kind with a SMILE. These are the characteristics of good 
business. Greet business every day with a firm belief in its betterment. 


Good business is akin to good credit, in fact it is built entirely on the 


standards of good sound credit. 


P romptness in paying when bills are due. 
Loyalty to the ones who trust your honesty. 
Entire faith in the merchandise you sell. 
Anticipation of your creditors’ good will. 


@ The collection letters presented each 
month in this department are not the- 
oretical model letters. Each letter has 
been used successfully in actual practice 
and experience. Only those letters are 
selected which have brought unusually 
good returns to their users. By making 
a few changes in the phrasing of these 
letters you can adapt them to your own 
business with the same degree of suc- 
cess that they have brought others. 

In order to write an intelligent collec- 


CREDIT and FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT . 
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S_ tability of business principals. 


But good credit is exact. 


It demands 


E nough good common sense to “do unto others 
as you would have them do unto you.” 


If we are right, P-L-E-A-S-E “check” to the amount of $27.50. 


tion letter, you must know the paying 
habits of each customer to whom you 
send a letter. The first prerequisite to 
successful collection procedure is a 
Credit Interchange report by the Credit 
Interchange Bureaus of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men. These reports 
tell you when to collect and how to col- 
lect. With Interchange reports before 
you on each of your accounts, you will 
attain maximum effectiveness in using 
the collection letters presented in this 


FEBRUARY, 1933 


department every month. 

Send us your best and favorite collec- 
tion letter for our “collection of col- 
lection letters” which we are gathering 
for readers of CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT. 

A selected series of individual copies 
of the collection letters which have ap- 
peared in CREDIT AND FINANCIAL Man- 
AGEMENT is available upon application 
to Miss Mary V. Larkin, Manager, Col- 
lection Letter Department, CrepIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, One Park 
Avenue, New York. 













C- 


1. 


This folder illustrates a method of 
preparing due-date tickler and pur- 
chase journal at one writing; also 
voucher check and condensed voucher 
3 paid record for each creditor, at one 
ee operation. 





Co 2 Describes how purchase and payment 

records which may have required 
three or more operations can now be 
handled in one. Remittance advice, 
check and check register written in 
one operation; discounts calculated 
and printed at the same time. 


A plan for manufacturers, providing 
complete purchase and payment 
records with unlimited purchase 
distribution. Remittance advice, pur- 
chase distribution ledger and voucher 
register posted, and controls estab- 
lished in one operation. 





An unusually economical plan pro- 
viding a complete record of mer- 
chandise purchases, including ma- 
turity record, departmental record, 
voucher, unaudited and audited in- 
voice registers, check and check 
register. 





1 A simple method of preparing remit- 
5 tance advice, departmental purchase 

record and register of approved in- 
a voices—three separate balances—in 
: one operation. Check and check 
a register also written in one operation. 


: NDICATE oae NUMBER THE 
FOLDERS YOU DESIRE 
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When writing to Burroughs, please mention Credit 8 Financial Management 





FURTHER 
ACCOUNTING 
ECONOMIES ARE 
NOW POSSIBLE 


The recent development of new Burroughs machines and 
new Burroughs features offers an excellent opportunity for 
reducing accounting costs and—at the same time—for speed- 


ing up and simplifying all phases of accounting. 


To assist you in taking advantage of these new developments, 
Burroughs offers to send you, without charge, any of the 
“Purchase and Payment Records” folders shown at the left, 
or similar folders on other phases of accounting in which 


you may be interested. 


You may find, as so many other firms have found, that it is 
possible to make still further reductions in accounting 


expenses ... to bring still greater efficiency to the work. 


No matter how effective you believe your present accounting 
system to be, we suggest that you compare it with the pro- 
cedures described in these folders. To obtain the folders 


you want, call the local Burroughs office, or mail the coupon. 


Burroughs 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., 6252 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 








Please send me, without charge or obligation, folders numbered i 
I am interested also in other folders on the subjects I have checked below. 
Payroll (] Stores Records Billing 
Figure Distribution [_] Accounts Receivable General Accounting 
Name 
Address 








































1 wholly disapprove of 
what you say and will 
defend to the death 
your right to say it.— 
Voltaire to Helvetius 


“Interesting, helpful 
and valuable” 


Gentlemen: 

Will you kindly try to get for me the 
following reports?—I already have the 
report on “Effective Credit Manage- 
ment”, which I secured some weeks ago. 
Your articles are very interesting, 
greatly helpful and immensely valuable. 
I am highly recommending your maga- 
zine to my business acquaintances. 

Yours very respectfully, 
GEORGE WAGNER, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


We're batting 500 


Dear Sir: 

My attention was directed to the Sep- 
tember article under caption “Inven- 
tory control”, by Frank Broaker, Cer- 
tified Public Accountant. 

As a credit manager for over twenty- 
one years, I make serious objection to 
this article, due to the fact that its 
contents are of such a heavy nature that 
it makes for difficult reading and is not 
the type of an editorial which should 
be found in your pages. I challenge 
any credit man who reads this article 
‘to thoroughly understand it at first 
blush, and for a busy business man to 
have to read and reread an article, is 


quite a task, especially in these trying 
times. 

Personally I approve of articles such 
as the one written by E. R. Warburton 
in the same September issue under the 
head of “Hidden Values”. A quick ref- 
erence by you to these articles will read- 
ily reveal exactly what I am driving at. 
The latter leaves an indelible impression 
and lesson, while the former article is 
ponderous reading. 

In conclusion I trust that you will 
take this criticism in good grace, as I 
myself have read the article and agree 
with those who referred the same to me. 

Yours truly, 
ALFRED E. FEIN, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


"Most useful" 


The following letter was relayed to us 
by Mr. Howard Clark, author of De- 
cember’s “Obvious Triumph”. 

Dear Sir: 

We were very much interested in your 
article in the December issue of CREDIT 
AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT. This 
certainly appeals to us immensely and, in 
our opinion, is one of the best good- 
will producers that we have ever seen. 

We have taken advantage of the op- 
portunity to use this idea ourselves. In 
fact, we have practically copied your 
letter, assuming, of course, that you 
have no objection in our doing so. 

From time to time we get quite a few 
valuable points by reading CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, but frankly, 
this strikes the writer as being the most 
valuable and useful suggestion that he 
has as yet obtained. 

H. G. OELKLAus, 
Irwin Paper Co., Quincy, IIl. 


Objection! 
Dear Sir: 


Ever since meeting you in Dallas some 
three years ago I have been reading your 
editorials in Crepit with more than 
usual interest,—some of them in fact 
have made me say to myself, “I ought 
to write and tell him how much I ap- 
preciate these messages and agree with 
his reasoning”, but somehow or other 
one never gets around to doing it. 

Your editorial in the December issue 
is particularly timely, well-thought-out, 
and well-reasoned, and having a few 
minutes to spare, I take this opportunity 
to tell you so. 

In reading the December issue I want 
to offer one criticism or observation, 
and that’s on the article “Watch the 
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firms on the fence” by P. E. Meyers, 
Vendor Slate Co., Easton, Pa. 

I fully agree with everything Mr. 
Meyers has to say, up to the point where 
he turns down the particular customers 
to which he has reference, and then con- 
tinues that within six months after that 
date he is selling this customer and that 
the customer is discounting with him— 
explaining in the next paragraph, that 
the answer to the natural question to be 
asked by anyone, how it is possible for 
this individual, who was a bankrupt a 
short time ago, to start in business and 
discount his bills, is the fact that it was 
a case of hidden assets that rightfully 
belonged to creditors. 

If this is a fact, and Mr. Meyers was 
aware of it, he certainly is not fulfill- 
ing his duty as a citizen and a credit 
grantor, by not bringing this fact to 
the attention of the proper authorities. 

In the next paragraph he mentions 
that it is a cardinal sin for a Credit 
Man to send good money after bad. 
Maybe so, but in my humble opinion, it 
is even more of a cardinal sin for a 
Credit Man to be aware of the defalca- 
tions of a debtor and raise no hand to 
stop him or bring a man of that calibre 
to justice, nay, to grant credit to such 
a man! 

There is, of course, more than that to 
be said in answer to Mr. Meyers’ article, 
and I wish I had the time to do it. 

H. F. Scu™mupr, 
Electrical Supply Company, 


New Orleans, La. 
Collection, 
N sales survey 


(Continued from page 25) 


lections in Ft. Worth for December 
were slightly under November, but 
80% expected larger collections in 
January, 10% anticipated smaller, with 
10% expecting no change. The holi- 
day sales were far below expectations 
due to bad weather. Several wholesalers 
report December sales even lower than 
in November. Around 40% are look- 
ing forward to a better business in Jan- 
uary, 30% anticipate a decrease, while 
30% look for no change over December. 

TEXAS: Sales and collections in- 
creased during the holiday season and 
more than the usual shoppers paid cash 
for their purchases. 

VIRGINIA: Collections in Norfolk 
have been rather slow. In some lines, 
the volume of sales equal last year, but 
dollar sales were off 20% to 25%. 

a 


We can’t truly serve another unless 
we satisfy his self-interest. 
WILLIAM FEATHER. 
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by BRACE BENNITT, 
N.A. CM. 


in commercial banking in a middle- 

sized city for over twenty years. I 

have tried to conduct a profitable 
business and to serve my community. 
One of my responsibilities—and, in the 
past, one of my profitable transactions 
—has been to assist our deserving retail- 
ers, at peak times in their businesses, to 
meet their obligations and take advan- 
tage of their cash discounts. They have 
in the past been good customers of my 
bank, but there is a very definite ob- 
stacle now to the continuance of this 
mutually valuable relationship. 


* I am a banker, I have been engaged 
. 


Just yesterday one of these good re- 
tailers came in to do some more business 
with me. He too has been in business 
twenty years—we almost started to- 
gether to earn our livelihoods. We are 
friends, as well as business associates, 
of long standing. I was greatly con- 
cerned to find the decline in his finan- 
cial condition, only a part of which was 
the result of the last three hard years. 
The disturbing fact was that there now 
were three other stores handling the 
same lines in his immediate vicinity, 
which could have been well taken care 
of by one good store in that line. 


Producers and suppliers of goods had 
apparently the belief that the greater 
number of stores handling their goods, 
the greater would be the consumer pur- 
chase of them. “High pressure” selling 
had undoubtedly been to blame for 
some of the congested condition of our 
retail field—but only to a degree. I felt 
that the chief cause for so many un- 
needed stores opening and continuing 
was their ability to obtain necessary 
financing through what to me seemed 
unbelievably lenient credit privileges. 


Heretofore I have never had any hesi- 
tancy about lending my good friend, 
the retailer, rather sizeable sums. He 
couldn’t afford to miss his cash dis- 
counts which more than paid for the 
nominal cost of his loan. I want to 
continue to help him and I need his 
profitable business, but factors outside 
of our control are preventing our work- 
ing together. A lot of his business has 
gone—and it isn’t coming back to him 
as long as there are four stores in the 


same line in his neighborhood. 


The banker speaks his piece 


None of these other three stores have 
ever asked credit accommodations of my 
bank. Why should they? They are be- 
ing financed by not having to pay their 
bills in due time, and by not having to 
pay the usual interest for money thus 
used. I think I am a little resentful of 
having competition from outside the 
banking field. I am the proper financial 
agent of my community, and I claim 
that these stores should be in a borrow- 
ing position from my bank or other 
banks, or they should not be in business. 

My banker friend in the next town 
has the same problem, and because of it 
we bankers are often receiving unfair 
criticism for alleged hard heartedness 
and non-cooperative attitude. In re- 
ality we are in the position of any credit 
grantor, whose customers have used up 
their credit elsewhere. 


Worse than 


A fact story from the Fraud 
Prevention Department 


Fy ce that “fraudulent bank- 
Vi 


ruptcies are entirely too frequent 

and heavy sentences are the only 

way to discourage them,” Federal 
Judge Grover M. Moscowitz last month 
gave prison terms on guilty pleas as 
follows: 

Morris Koegel, 44, 853 Troy Ave., 
five years; his brother, Isidore, 41, of 
270 E. 91st St., five years; David and 
Reuben Dachs, brothers, 34 and 38, re- 
spectively, both of 733 E. Sth St., Man- 
hattan, each three years and six months; 
Jacob Borger, 39, 172 Amboy St., one 
year and a day. 

The sentencing was the aftermath of 
a voluntary bankruptcy of the Capital 
Rug & Carpet Company, 519 Rockaway 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., in October, 
1930. It was owned by the Koegels. 
Stock acquired for it to the value of 
$84,000 was and still is in concealment 
according to Assistant Federal Attorney 
Maxwell Parnes. The concealment was 
effected with the co-operation of the 
Dachs, by whom Borger was employed. 
There is also $74,275 of cash receipts 
un-accounted for, Parnes said. 

When he had imposed the prison 
terms, Judge Moscowitz added as to the 
Koegels and the Dachs: 






@ This article is the second in a 
series. “Creed'' by the same 
writer, in which the retailer spoke 
his piece, was published in an 
earlier issue. Subsequently we 
will present the wholesaler's 
opinions and finally "The retailer 
speaks again." 





I have been wondering what is the 
answer to this problem. Maybe the 
bankers can have something to say 
about it—not I or my friend in the next 
town, but through us the bankers who 
give financial accommodation to the 
firms which supply the retailer. I won- 
der if bank credit accommodations were 
decided by the condition, age and nature 
of these firms’ accounts receivable, 
would there be an effective implement 
to hew out the dead branches and insure 
healthy growth of the tree. 

I wonder! 


burglars! 


“I also sentence each of you four to 
an additional five years’ probation. 
However, if you do not make a com- 
plete confession of your concealments 
and restitution to the creditors when 
you come from prison I may reconsider 
that probation and make it also an ac~ 
tive prison term, 


“Alongside of you, I have more re—- 
spect for burglars. They take chances: 
with their lives, at least!” 

The case was ably handled by Attor-- 
ney Parnes and the Fraud Prevention: 
Department of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men cooperated to the 
fullest extent with the agents of the 
U. S. Bureau of Investigation of the 
Department of Justice in bringing the 
matter to a successful termination. 


In reference to this matter, on De- 
cember 22, 1930 Herman G. Robins, 
Attorney representing the petitioning 
creditors, together with two of the pe- 
titioning creditors, called at the office of 
the United States Attorney, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and there made a verbal com- 
plaint setting forth the facts that the 
liabilities of Koegel Bros., were approxi- 
mately $225,000.00 and the assets at 
this time were approximately $30,000.00 
and that several examinations had been 
conducted whereby the bankrupts were 
examined in reference (Cont. on p. 31) 
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the new books 


Reviews of the important 
books on business, to aid 
executives whose read- 
ing hours are limited. 


This month's 
Y business book 


ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES AND 
PROBLEMS. By Lionel D. Edie, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. N. Y. 
$5.00. 


In any treatise or text book on eco- 
nomics, I am interested in four things: 


(1) Clarity in definition of laws, the- 
ories and principles. 


(2) Application of laws, theories and 
principles to the concrete and 
practical problems of business, 
commerce and society. 


The extent to which conclusions 
are based upon factual data and 
actual cases rather than upon eco- 
nomic hypotheses and assump- 
tions. 
A careful distinction as to the 
limitations of economics as a 
science. Economics can not be 
subjected, in most cases, to a spe- 
cific laboratory test or an exact 
mathematical computation as 
most sciences can. The business 
man is just as much interested in 
knowing when economic laws and 
principles have not worked and 
do not work. Most text books 
miss the point of setting forth 
this fundamental distinction. 

I believe that the author who satisfac- 


. after the cataclysm of 1929. 


torily fulfills these four requirements is 
a scholar and a teacher, whether or not 
he has a string of degrees after his name. 
If his book is a series of well enun- 
ciated abstractions with little relativity 
to practical application, I don’t believe 
the thesis is worth a dime from the 
practical business man’s viewpoint, no 
matter how many degrees the author 
may have. 


Out of 47 text books on economics 
which I have read during the past two 
years, I can recommend without quali- 
fications Dr. Edie’s new and revised vol- 
ume on “Economics Principles and 
Problems” as the best of the entire 
list. 

This volume is the revision of an 
earlier text book by Dr. Edie under the 
same title. To a much greater degree 
than the first edition it goes beyond 
factual foundations as such and brings 
out the practical interpretation and sig- 
nificance of data presented. It also has 
the advantage of having been prepared 
This has 
enabled Dr. Edie to present facts of 
greater current application and sig- 
nificance. He has examined our entire 
body of economic thought in the light 
of the unusual business trends during 
the past two and one-half or three years. 
The two chapters on “The meaning and 
measurement of production” and “The 
meaning and measurement of consump- 
tion” are particularly pertinent. I 
would recommend that everyone inter- 
ested in Technocracy and its implica- 
tions read these two chapters. 


Throughout his book, Dr. Edie applies 
the same approach of “meaning and 
measurement” to wages, interest and 
capital, profits, credits and price move- 
ments. The section on distribution 
gives a comprehensive analysis of one 
of the greatest economic problems fac- 
ing our country today. I have read vol- 
umes of 300 and 400 pages on busi- 
ness cycles. Dr. Edie’s 34-page chap- 
ter on “Business Cycles” treats the sub- 
ject much more effectively and from the 
practical viewpoint of the business man 
who must adjust his own operations to 
these recurrent economic fluctuations. 


This 859-page volume is a virtual 
encyclopedia of economic principles and 
practices. For an economic text book, 
it is unusually easy reading. It is the 
answer to the business man’s prayer for 
a comprehensive treatise on fundamental 
bases, developments and applications of 
economic laws, theories and principles 
as they apply to current every-day 
problems.—CuHeEsTER H. McCay 
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Olympian 
retrospect 


WORLD ECONOMIC SURVEY. 
League of Nations’ Economic Intelli- 
gence Service. Published by World 
Peace Foundation, Boston, Mass. 
$2.50. 


Here is a perfect companion volume 
to “Economic Tendencies in the United 
States” which was reviewed in these 
columns last month. This publication 
by the League of Nations is a factual, 
interpretative study of world forces be- 
fore and after 1929 on the economic 
fronts of all nations. Starting with the 
disclocations precipitated by the World 
War, J. B. Condliffe, who prepared the 
study, carries us along a stream of anal- 
ysis that brings us to the middle of last 
summer. 

Production changes, migratory ten- 
dencies, income distribution, capital 
flow, international exports and imports, 
nationalism—all are presented in a pre- 
depression survey. Then came the crisis. 
Aided by a variety of factors, the world 
slid and kept sliding from its precarious 
prosperity peak to a plateau far below 
any levels for a score of years. Charts 
throughout the volume picture these 
changes pithily: the commercial crisis, 
the financial upheavals, the gold stand- 
ard retreats, the price movements and 
international trade, public finance 
troubles and banking ailments. 

This survey is a retrospective mirror 
reflecting the economic events of the 
past decade. As to a solution of our 
problems, Mr. Condliffe points out two 
ways of escape—deflation with wage re- 
ductions or inflation to raise price levels. 
Our own credit expansion policies, how- 
ever, do not seem able to revive indus- 
try. What is needed is mass consump- 
tion. For that we need mass buying 
power. And for that we are still search- 
ing an economic, modernized “Open 
Sesame”. 

—Paut Haase 


Among those present 
and accounted for: 


PRINCIPLES OF INVESTMENT. By 
John E. Kirshman. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., N. Y. $5.00. 


This second edition of a sound, com- 
prehensive work is worthy, indeed, of 
your consideration because of the 
changes which have occurred in the past 
few years. Every field of investment is 


-covered and a good portion is devoted 


to price movements and business fluctu- 
ations. 
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Worse than 
y burglars! 


(Continued from page 29) tO a number of 
their sales which was developed through 
the examinations. However, the bank- 
rupts could in no way testify as to the 
truthfulness as to the large amount of 
alleged deliveries as shown in their sales 
book which approximately were valued 
at $50,000.00. Attorney Robins felt 
that this amount of .ales alleged to have 
been made by the bankrupts was fic- 
titious. Mr. Robins further stated that 
the bankrupts had issued a false financial 
statement upon which basis they ob- 
tained credit and further stated that 
there were some books and records of 
the bankrupts missing. 

On December 26, 1930, Attorney 
Ludwig Wilson appeared in the United 
States Attorney’s office and also made 
a verbal complaint on behalf of one 
of the creditors, who was a creditor of 
the bankrupts to the extent of $25,- 
000.00. Mr. Wilson further stated 
that he was a Co-Attorney representing 
the petitioning creditors in this matter 
and that he came in possession of the 
following information; that the bank- 
rupts had always paid their bills and 
their creditors up until about 90 days 
of the failure and that within the period 
of the 90 days preceding the failure, the 
bankrupts had purchased approximately 
$225,000.00 on credit and immediately 
thereafter the bankrupts had made a 
very large amount of shipments to their 
brother-in-law; one of the brothers-in- 
law being an auctioneer. Upon receipt 
of the Koegel merchandise, the brother- 
in-law opened two auction rooms in 
New York and immediately disposed of 
all the merchandise received from 
Koegel Bros., and the proceeds of these 
sales were never deposited to the account 
of the bankrupts, nor did the books 
show any shipments to the brother-in- 
law whatsoever. Therefore, it was the 
contention of the complainant that all 
these shipments made to the brother-in- 
law were concealed from the estate in 
bankruptcy in violation of the National 
Bankruptcy Act. 

It was reported that several offers of 
settlement were made by the bankrupt 
to his creditors, one in the amount of 
50%. However, these creditors believ- 
ing that the Bankruptcy Act had been 
violated emphatically refused to sanc- 
tion any compromise offer. 


“The ‘games’ that make money fast 
also lose money fast.” 


WILLIAM FEATHER, 





E. H. 
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The Outstanding Book of the Year: 


Effective 
Collection 


Methods 





by E. H. Gardner, of Benton & Bowles, 
and Frank A. Fall, Past Director, National Institute 
of Credit, National Association of Credit Men 


, is no compilation of smart-aleck, one-time, high pressure schemes but instead 

a thorough, organized presentation of sound methods that collect money without 
cutting down sales or losing good will. Errective CoLLection MEtuHops is packed with 
ideas drawn from hundreds of successful companies—large and small, and in every line 
—which you can put to use in improving your collections. The acid test of practical ex- 
perience under current conditions has been given to every method presented. The 
soundness of the principles underlying these methods has been proved by their ability to 
produce results—in some cases astounding results—wherever skilfully and energetically 


applied. 


ROM this new book you can obtain informa- 
F tion to put to immediate and profitable use 
whether you wish merely to improve details of an 
already satisfactory system or to rebuild your 
collection procedure entirely. 
The methods described cover 
collecting accounts between 
business houses and personal 
debts from individuals; ac- 
counts where important sums 
of money are at stake and 
petty accounts of only a few 
dollars. 


FFECTIVE Collection 

Methods shows the prac- 
tical application of the prin- 
ciple of resale in collections. 
It breaks the collection, proc- 
ess down into six distinct 
stages and guides you to the 
most effective action at each 
stage. The psychclogy of the 
delinquent customer is an- 
alyzed and the use of various 
effective appeals _ illustrated 
by actual examples. Office 
system for collection depart- 
ments is ‘thoroughly covered. 


port, Conn. 


The procedure of collection is fully treated. 
Actual collection pclicies and methods of every 
type cf business are described and explained. 

ollecting by telephone and telegraph, instalment 
collecting, procedure in special types of busi- 
nesses, and legal aspects of collecting are all 
included. Regardless of the nature of your col- 
lection problem, you will find in the pages of 
this book specific suggestions and ideas to help 
you get better results. 


As a great proportion of collecting is done by 








66 NE of the letters found in 

this bock brought in one 
hundred dollars | 
first old account it was sent out 
on . . "—J. H. Seymour, Asst. 
Treas., F. E. Powers Co., (Coal). 
Worcester, Mass. 


66 DIDN’T have the book two 

weeks before it had paid 
for itself many times over... ” 
—H. S. Thomas, Pres. Thomas 
& Crabbe Baking Co., Bridge- 





mail, exhaustive treatment is given to the man- 
agement and psychology of collection correspon- 
dence. 265 complete letters are reproduced as well 
as hundreds of extracts, which show effective ways 
of handling any situation with 
which you are likely to have 
to deal. In each case, suf- 
ficient explanation of the sur- 
rounding circumstances is 
given so that you can tell at 
a glance whether a similar 
letter is likely to prove ef- 
fective in meeting your own 
requirements and what 
changes, if any, will need to 
be made. 


($100) on the 


LTHOUGH it is only 

a few months since it was 
published, hundreds of credit 
executives are already using 
Effective Collection Methods. 
So sure are we that you, too, 
will find it helpful that we 
will gladly send you a copy 
on trial—at our risk, without 
advance payment, and de- 
livery charges prepaid—with 
the privilege of five-days’ examination before 
you need decide whether to keep it. 


If you don’t find it exactly what you have long 
been looking for, send it back without further 
obligation. Otherwise send- us $4.50 in full pay- 
ment at the end of the five-day approval period. 
Just one account collected through the use of an 
idea gained from this book will repay you this 
small cost many times over. Fill in and mail the 
coupon—the book will be sent to you by re- 
turn post. 


472 Pages, 265 Specimen Letters, Price $4.50 


(fill in, tear out, and mail) 


* Must be filled in unless cash accompanies order. 


| The Ronald Press Company ' 

I Dept. M582, 15 East 26th St., New York i 

; Send me a copy of Gardner and Fall’s Effective Collection Methods, i 

delivery charges prepaid. Within five days after its receipt I will ] 

4 either send it back or remit $4.50 in full payment. } 
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When writing to advertisers please mention Credit ¢ Financial Management 
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Orders from outside continental U. S. or Canada, cash plus 25¢ for shipping. | 
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Notes 
About 
Credit 


Matters 


"The good 
old days" 


We are indebted to M. E.. Garrison 
of the Wichita Association for this 
rather unusual item concerning an 
early meeting of the Wichita Credit 
Men’s Association held twenty-eight 
years ago when the Association, which 
is now in its 30th year, was a fledgling 
of a mere two years. It concerns the 
election of officers and in its way exem- 
plifies the vast growth of both the 
Wichita Association and the National 
Association, which at that time had not 
even reached its 10th birthday. 

We learn that O. P. Taylor was 
chosen President—unanimously. Also 
that Mr. Nolley was picked as Vice- 
President — unanimously. Also that 
Mr. Story was selected Treasurer 
—unanimously. But for the position 
which usually carries the most work, 
there was a contest! There were three 
nominations for the post and after a 
tense battle it was announced that 
Willis Davis had been swept into the 
office with an astounding majority of 
votes. In fact, he had garnered five- 
sevenths of the total votes cast—each 
of his two opponents receiving one vote 
and Mr. Davis five of the seven ballots 
cast! 


Herbert Choate 
honored 


Herbert E. Choate of the Choate In- 
vestment Company, Director of the At- 
lanta Association of Credit Men has 
been elected President of the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce for the com- 
ing year. 

Mr. Choate has been active in the 
work of the National Association of 
Credit Men since 1906 and was a mem- 


ber of the Board of Directors from 
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1911-13 and 1927-30. He was Second 
Vice-President in 1914-15 and First 
Vice-President from 1919-20. Besides 
his activities with the National Asso- 
ciation, he has been one of the most 
active and influential members of the 
Atlanta Association in his many years 
of membership. In 1923 he acted as 
General Chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee of the Atlanta Association 
when it played host to the nation’s 
credit executives in Atlanta at the an- 
nual convention that year. 


Los Angeles 
resolves 


The true reason for the large credit 
cost in the United States can be traced 
to the neglect of business executives to 
study and to realize the true relations 
of sales profits and good credit control. 
That is part of a declaration on the ex- 
cessive cost of credit losses recently for- 
mulated by J. Harry Tregoe of the Los 
Angeles Credit Men’s Association and 
unanimously adopted by the Associa- 
tion directors. An appeal is made to 
the common sense and self-interest of 
business men for a more intelligent un- 
derstanding of how rapidly profits and 
the stability of business can be dissi- 
pated in credits that are accepted with- 
out intelligent appraisal. Mr. Tregoe 
need hardly be identified as former Ex- 
ecutive Manager of the N. A. C. M. 


Guy Truex 
dies 


Wichita credit executives lost one of 
their most enterprising and sincere 
workers in the interest of better credits 
when Guy Truex, charter member and 
founder of the Association in 1903, died 
last month. He had served twice as 
President of the Wichita Association and 
for two years was a Director of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, be- 
sides being on the Board of the Wichita 
Association for many years, being a 
member of the Board at the time of his 
death. Death was caused by peritonitis, 
following an appendicitis operation. 


Taxes and 
credit standing 


Pittsburgh informs us that in a recent 
group discussion on the subject of the 
Emergency Sales Tax the opinion was 
expressed that where retail merchants 
had not arranged their plans to pay the 
assessments monthly the Department of 
Revenue would experience great diffi- 


culty in collecting the entire amount ° 
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when due, for the simple reason that a 
great many will have made no adequate 
provision for discharging the obligation. 

If true, even to a nominal extent, it 
is quite likely that wholesalers and 
manufacturers will find themselves 
faced with slow accounts arising from 
a new source. This, like other taxes 
once assessed and determined, becomes 
a lien, and merchants not prepared to 
meet it on demand are likely to experi- 
ence some difficulty in arranging even 
temporary extensions. 

Not only this, but the matter of 
taxes in general is growing to be no 
small factor in determining the value of 
credit risks. Several instances have of 
late come to their notice where fore- 
closure by mortgagor on account of 
non-payment of taxes has left deficiency 
judgments good against any assets 
owned by the debtor where the lien 
prior to foreclosure had held against the 
mortgaged property only. 


"Damn-fool 
nostrums” 


The Cincinnati Association of Credit 
Men on January 10th decided that it 
had heard enough pessimistic depression 
talk and so it sent a protest to Dr. Ray- 
mond Walters, President of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, asking that a 
course of lectures on economic condi 
tions by the University’s professors be 
discontinued, because of their ‘‘extraord- 
inary gloomy character.” 

The protest stated that gloomy dis- 
cussions were “absolutely unwarranted 
by the fundamental conditions in busi- 
ness today. The tremendous amount of 
ballyhoo emanating from politicians and 
from other lecturers who have a lot of 
damn-fool nostrums which they desire 
to try out on the unsuspecting public 
has the whole fabric of business upset,” 
the communication continued. 


Dibbern visits 
Honolulu 


Owen S. Dibbern, Western Division 
Mgr. of the N. A. C. M., left San 
Francisco on Saturday, January 21st to 
visit the Honolulu Association of Credit 
Men, the N. A. C. M.’s affiliated unit 
in the Hawaiian Islands. This associa- 
tion has over forty members and while 
in Hawaii, Mr. Dibbern will hold meet- 
ings with the association as well as con- 
tact each member personally. We know 
our friends im Honolulu will give 
“Dibb” a real reception and he will cer- 
tainly do his share in showing them the 
typical N. A. C. M. reception. “Dibb” 
will be back in the Western Division 
office in San Francisco on February 20th. 
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YOUR BUSINESS 
SUFFERING FROM 
CREDIT TROUBLES 








GOOD FOR WHAT AILS HIM! 


Credit troubles in business nowadays are some- 
thing like this: 

We want more business. We are having too 
many credit losses. It costs too much to oper- 
ate our Credit Department. 


What can be done about it? Here’s what one 
credit manager did about it. 


Two years ago his collection expense was 
$2,700.00. Last year by using Credit Inter- 
change—which cost him $275.00—as the basis 
for his collection procedure, he reduced his 
collection expense $1,600.00, thus actually 
saving $1,325.00 net on this one item alone. 


But that wasn’t all—He collected many accounts 
that he knew would have been losses under 
his previous policy. He avoided two fraud 
schemes that would have cost him $325.00. 
He made a material saving in his total expend- 
iture for credit information. He refused fewer 
new accounts, but by getting off on the right 


foot with new accounts he was able to hold 
them as profitable customers. 


And equally important, he saved time, work, and 
worry—for himself and the owners of his busi- 
ness, too. 


Is your business searching for ways to over- 
come its credit troubles? How much is your 
annual expenditure for credit information? 
What does your collection expense run a year? 
Have you been caught by over-buying fraud 
promoters? Finally, how about bad debt losses? 


Remember, when a customer fails, it isn’t why 
did he fail, but why were you a creditor? In 
most instances it is the sort of credit informa- 
tion you had available rather than a lack of 
ability on the part of the credit man. 


Business is beirg treated to many doses of bit- 
ter medicine nowadays. But Credit Interchange 
Service is not only good for what ails business 
— it is easy, pleasant and economical to take. 


CREDIT INTERCHANGE =UREAUS 


National Association of Credit Men 


Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, Ohio 
Baltimore, Md. Columbus, Ohio Green Bay, Wisc. 
ngs, Mont Tex. Houston, Texas 
ngham, Ala. Denver, Colo. Huntington, W. Va. 
Boston, Mass. Des Moines, Iowa Indianapolis, Ind. 
Buffalo, N. Y Detroit, Mich. Jacksonville, Fla. 
ttan . Tenn. Duluth, Minn. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Chicago, Ill. Evansville, Ind. Kansas City, “ 
Cincinnati, Ohio Flint, ich. Knoxville, Te 
Clarksburg, W. Va. Ft. Smith, Ark. Lexington, Ky. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


When writing to Credit Interchange Bureaus, please mention Credit & Financial Management 


Little Rock, Ark. Peoria, Ill. Shreveport, La. 
Louisville, Ky. Philadelphia, Pa. Sioux City, Ia. 
Lynchburg, Va. Pittsburg, Pa. Tampa, Fla. 
emphis, Tenn. Portland, Ore. Toledo, Ohio 
Milwaukee, Wisc. Richmond, Va. Tulsa, Okla 
New Haven, Conn St. Louis, Mo. Uti eine N.Y fg 


New Orleans, La. St. Paul, Minn. 
New York, N. Y. ; 
Oklahoma City, Okla. San Francisco, Calif. Wichita, Kansas 


Omaha, Nebr. Seattle, Wash. 


Salt Lake City, Utah Wheeling, W. Va. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Ply and 
\ apply 


(Continued from p. 13) in the community 
and we can’t print it on the job press. 
We must do the best job possible or not 
do it at all.” I think today we have to go 


back from a somewhat warped idea of ° 


what the right thing to do is and use 
simple elementary common sense things 
that apply today, and you will be sur- 
prised to know when you do that you 
will be progressing. When everything 
gets cleaned up the press will work 
again. 

Supposing we take your locality and 
let’s put a fence a thousand feet high 
around it, with the understanding no- 
body can get in or out of that locality 
for three years. What are you going 
to do about your situation? We can 
take a community out there in the 
country with a population of 150,000, 
put-a fence around that and find out 
that the thing is almost self-sustaining. 
They find out a lot of things can hap- 
pen there now that they have isolated 
themselves. So I suggest we take in- 
dividual localities and analyze them as 
definite things, and see if it isn‘t pos- 
sible to simplify the method of doing 
business. I could tell you some inter- 
esting things from that standpoint. It 
is very surprising to find a warehouse a 
half mile away from a certain indus- 
trial institution had thousands of cases 
of certain kinds of goods on hand that 
were not sold and that institution has 
been buying and paying freight on the 
same thing several hundred miles away 
that they could have obtained right at 
home, just because they had worked up 
methods of going through a big ma- 
chine and were still following them. 
That is true in issuing credit or any- 
thing else. The formula of credit you 
used in 1928 and 1929 does not go to- 
day. You have to look at the indi- 
vidual as a more specific thing. 

The reason I do not feel discouraged 
about this situation may be attributed 
to two or three things. 


First of all, my impressions come 
from the industry in which I am work- 
ing. If you ever get back to industry 
you will find light, telephone, etc., 
made their progress in the second 
twenty-five years of their existence. 
The automobile is making its entry into 
the second twenty-five years. We do 
* not know much about the thing we are 
doing. 

Our industry has been made possible 
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by three important factors, rubber, al- 
loy steel and petroleum products. We 
never could build an automobile with- 
out rubber. The rubber industry has 
made tremendous strides in the past 
few years. Durability of tires has gone 
up from a small mileage to many thou- 
sand miles. We, today, are understand- 
ing more about rubber than we ever 
have before and are using it in our work 
as we thought we never could use it. 


In steel, we have done very little in 
alloy steel, but its possibilities are 
just beginning to be found. When we 
first began business, we were using steel 
capable of sustaining loads of 80,000 
pounds to the square inch. We have 
gone up to 125,000 to 150,000 pounds. 
People say that is about as far as you 
could hope to go. I do not believe that 
because our reports indicate it is pos- 
sible to work steel up to 500,000 
pounds per square inch. Now, steel 
experts and chemists say that it is pos- 
sible. That is quite a step from 50,000 
to 150,000. It isn’t a thing to do to- 
morrow but it is in the making. 


Petroleum covers all gasoline, liquid 
fuel, etc., and has just come into its 
own. The petroleum men are just be- 
ginning to think about the possibilities 
of their industry. I wish to tell you 
a very interesting thing about lubrica- 
tion. With our new knowledge of 
lubrication it has been possible in the 
lubricating oils to increase bearing 
pressures 75%. When you find some 
well known art can be bettered by 2%, 
3%, 4% or §%, you sit back and say 
the only thing wrong is that we tried 
to exploit too much without recogniz- 
ing we had not finished the job, we have 
had too much or not enough, but we 
haven’t enough of the things we know 
about to make the machinery go again. 
It is my ambition to get some of the 
things we do not know about which 
restrict the whole condition and go 
ahead again. 


I think the entire houses of the coun- 
try can be done over to tremendous 
advantage. Sometimes a thing entirely 
independent of our particular business 
holds the keynote of control over what 
it can be. I know thousands of illus- 
trations where industries have stopped 
merely to pass on because they did not 
know some little thing entirely removed 
from their business. Regardless of your 
economic situation, you are so entwined 
with the other things happening in the 
world that a piece of information apply- 
ing to the chemical industry reflects 
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through the entire system. 

First of all, we have to find our what 
is the fundamental difficulty and I be- 
lieve it is the absence of wanting to 
change our minds. We do not recog- 
nize we live in new conditions. But I 
also want to bring to you the entire 
confidence of industry at large that this 
country isn’t finished or even half fin- 
ished. We have arrived at our present 
situation because of over exploitation 
and lack of advance thinking to deter- 
mine what we were going to do when 
the job was finished. People have not 
planned constructively and honestly to 
discover the things industry is to give 
to the public to improve living condi- 
tions and everything else. 


Meals or 


y meal tickets 


(Cont. from page 19) which were sold on 
credit were advanced at a time when 
it was comparatively easy to get money 
and that, therefore, the holder of the 
credit instrument should receive less 
value in return for it at a time when it 
is difficult to get money. This is an 
argument which is advanced so glibly 
and which seems to have such an air of 
feasibility about it that some of the 
dangers and inconsistencies in it may be 
overlooked. I shall make mention of 
only two of these. First, there is no 
assurance under such haphazard stimu- 
lation of prices as might possibly be 
brought about through currency infla- 
tion, that the credit instrument holder 
who is penalized will be the same one 
who may have had an earlier advantage. 
There is no assurance either that the 
penalty imposed will be in proportion 
to the amount of advantage which may 
have been derived. 

Second, it is almost, if not entirely 
as important, that confidence be pre- 
served in private credit instruments and 
their value as it is that it be preserved 
in government credit instruments. It is 
important, therefore, that we guard 
against the temptation to start upon 
what may become a periodic practice 
of cutting down the value of private 
credit instruments through statutory 
enactments. To do this might well be 
reflected in a later drying up of the 
fountains of credit, whether it be com- 
mercial credit or investment credit, 
which would be exceedingly detrimental 
to productive and distributive facilities 
of the future. Unless we are satisfied 
to rest upon the material progress we 


- have already made, with no later ad- 


vance in the standard of living, it is 


well to consider (Continued on page 41) 
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A council 
to counsel 


(Continued from page 15) 
Mr. DANA W. NORRIS 


Lennox Furnace Co., Inc., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Mr. C. C. OGBORN, 
John Morrell & Co., 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Mr. H. A. PAGE, 
Page Dairy Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Mr. CHARLES PARKER, 


American National Bank, 


Wausau, Wis. 
Mr. E. N. PAUL, 


Consumers Power Co., 


Jackson, Mich. 
Mr. T. W. PECK, 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Mr. J. C. PENROD, 
Simms Oil Co., 


Dallas, Texas. 


Mr. A. J. PEOPLES, 


The American Brass Co., 


Detroit, Mich. 


Mr. PAUL A. PFLUEGER, 


Max Kosland Co., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Mr. E. PILSBURY, 


B. Rosenberg & Sons, Inc. 


New Orleans, La. 


Mr. F. W. POSEY, 
Walter Tips Co., 
Austin, Texas. 


Mr. WILLIAM H. POUCH, 


Concrete Steel Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Mr. J. C. PREWIT, 


Ward-Dossett-Floyd Co., 


Waco, Texas 


Mr. H. PARKER READER, 


Cannon Mills, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


MR. EARL REEVES, 


Fort Wayne Drug Co., 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Mr. JOHN E. RIESENMEY, 
Tootle-Campbell Dry Goods Co., 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


Mr. E. D. ROSS, 
Irwin-Hodson Co., 
Portland, Oregon. 


Mr. J. M. RUST, 
Union Oil Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Mr. ROY SAHM, 
Bessire & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mr. J. H. SCALES, 


Citizens Union National Bank 


Louisville, Ky. 


Mr. W. H. SCHMIDT, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 


Des Moines, lowa. 


Mr. FRED H. SCHROP, 
Colin B. Kennedy Corp., 


South Bend Ind. 


Mr. FRANK A. SCHULTZ, 
Lawrence Savings & Trust Co., 
New Castle, Pa. 


Mr. IRVING T. SKEELS, 
First National Bank & Trust Co., 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Mr. HAROLD A. SMITH, 
South Bend Lathe Works, 
South Bend, Ind. 


Mr. L. R. SMITH, 
Southern Equipment Co., 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Mr. H. W. SPARRENBERGER, 
Oswald-Sparrenberger Co., 
Evansville, Ind. 


Mr. STANLEY SPURRIER, 
Spurrier, Fox & Crane, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Mr. F. D. STONE, 
First National Bank, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Mr. V. D. STUART, 
Tribune Publishing Co., 
Oakland, Cal. 


Mr. R. K. SYBERT, 
Hage's Ltd., 
San Diego, Cal. 


Mr. E. M. TOURTELOT, 
First National Bank of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. J. H. TREGOE, 
511 No. Roxbury Drive, 
Beverly Hills, Cal. 


Mr. EDWARD S. TRUESDELL, 
Newell-Truesdell Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Mr. A. K. VARY, 
Stone-Ordean Wells Co., 
Grand Forks, No. Dark. 


Mr. C. E. VOTRIAN, 
Barnsdall Refineries, Inc., 


Tulsa, Okla. 


Mr. W. H. WALKER, 
Johnstown Automobile Co., 
Johnstown, Pa. 


Mr. HUGH WALL, 
Wall, Hardman & Lane, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Mr. D. A. WATSON, : 
Northern Montana Ass'n. of Credit Men, 
Great Falls, Mont. 


Mr. C. W. WHITE, 
The Logan Co., 
Louisville, Ky. ~ 


Mr. A. R. WILSON, 
The Auto Equipment Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Mr. E. G. WOODWARD, 
218 Garrison Ave., 
Ft. Smith, Ark. 


Mr. FRANK A. WORTH, 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mr. HORACE V. WRIGHT, 
Tacoma Grocery Co., 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Mr. W. C. WRIGHT, 
First National Bank & Trust Co., 
Utica, N. Y. 


Mr. R. T. YALE, 
Bay Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Plans 


for a 
plan 


by WESLEY C. MITCHELL, 
Chairman, President's Research 
Committee on Social Trends. 


The prices of securities depend in 
the long run upon the capitalized 
lu value of the incomes which they 
yield. Speculative booms bring on 
depressions. A country which wishes 
to sell its products in large quantities to 
foreign customers must be prepared to 
take payment in products of other coun- 
tries in the long run. If large exports 
are financed by extending loans, an ex- 
cess of merchandise imports over mer- 
chandise exports must be expected as 
interest payments accrue and the prin- 
cipals of the loans fall due. A country’s 
real benefit from international trade 
comes from its imports, just as an ar- 
tisan’s real wage consists in the goods 
he buys with his money income. If 
domestic business is to prosper, the pro- 
ducers must be able to sell goods in 
large volume; if they are to sell in large 
volume consumers must be able to buy; 
to enable consumers to buy what is of- 
fered wage disbursements must keep 
pace with output. It is vain to combat 
a decline in the price of a staple com- 
modity by devices which stimulate the 
supply. 

The interesting question suggested by 
these elementary teachings of economics 
is why do we not follow them consis- 
tently in our practical operations. They 
must be known to a large proportion of 
intelligent people. Their general valid- 
ity is not seriously challenged. Then 
why do we act so frequently in ways 
which bring loss upon the whole com- 
munity? 

Of course one reason is that even our 
deliberate economic decisions are swayed 
by emotional states as well as by sober 
judgment. Under the stress of con- 
tagious excitement (Continued on page 43) 
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office 


An idea and experience ex- 
change on equipment, system 
and management in the mod- 
ern credit and business office. 


Powdered ink 
by Parker 


A new type of powder-form ink made 
by the Parker Pen Company of Janes- 
ville, Wis., was placed on the market 
recently, Office Appliances reports. 

The manufacturers claim for the new 
product that it is basically the same as 
Parker “Quink”, that it is permanent, 
that it is a free flowing, non-clogging 
brilliant permanent black, and that it 
is a fraction quicker in drying than the 
average black ink. The powder-form, 
the company states, saves approximately 
eleven-twelfths of the usual ink freight 
charges and makes a similar saving in 
storage space in the stock rooms of deal- 
ers and consumers. 


Mimeograph 
for small firms 

The A. B. Dick Company of Chi- 
cago, Ill., offers as an addition to its 
present line of Mimeographs the new 
Model 30 to meet the needs of small 
organizations with limited duplicating 
requirements, or large firms desiring a 
machine for short “runs” and color 
work. In each of many classifications 
the Model 30 affords speedy and econ- 
omical means of producing the many 
forms, communications and illustrated 
copy which facilitate routine operations 
or promote business. 

The Model 30 Mimeograph is 
equipped with an open cylinder adapt- 
able for printing in black or colors. The 
printing cylinder can be interchanged 
with that of the Model 72 machine. The 
impression roller avoids contact with 
the stencil automatically when paper is 
not passing through the machine, thus 
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avoiding offset. Accurate registration 
is afforded for form or color printing 
and the position of the print can be 
shifted slightly on the impression paper 
after the stencil has been affixed to the 
cylinder. The whole machine can be 
readily dismantled and placed in its 
case when not in use. 

While the maximum printing surface 
of the Model 30 Mimeograph is 74% x 
10% inches, it handles all sheets from 
8 x 11 inches to post card size, and 
all weights from 16 substance to light 
card stock. 


New drawer 
storage case 


The Weis Manufacturing Company 
of Monroe, Mich., last month announced 
the 1933 model “Wizard” fibre board 
pull-out drawer storage case, which is 
declared to possess several major im- 
provements upon previous models. 

The shell of the new case is made 
of extra strong, corrugated fibre board, 
creased, folded and taped to provide 
more than ordinary strength, and ap- 
pearance is improved by means of four 
flaps, which, turning in, give rounded 
front edges to the shell instead of rough 
edges. The tray or drawer has been 
greatly improved. It is now made of 
heavy corrugated fibre board, with 
strong liners, double-thick and double- 
stitched on the sides, and four ply thick 
on each end. When the loaded drawer 
is handled outside its shell, it will not 


buckle or sag. 


Billing accessory 
for typewriters 


“Econ-O-Type” is the name of a new 


* device made by the Autographic Regis- 


ter Company, Hoboken, N. J., and de- 
scribed as an accessory that “converts 
any standard typewriter into a con- 
tinuous form-writing machine.” The 
device is made particularly for use with 
continuous flat-folded billing forms not 
interleaved with carbons. The device 
consists of a platform for holding the 
flat-folded forms at the back ot the 
typewriter; an arm extending vertically 
from the right hand side of the plat- 
form; a series of convenient arms ter- 
minating in carbon discs which can be 
swung into typing position, and a spe- 
cial paper guide plate fixed in position 
at the back of the typewriter above the 
latter’s paper shelf. The guide plate 
holds one section of the continuous 
form stationery constantly in position 
and alignment for the typewriter. 

The vertical arm of the device can 
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be dismounted by loosening a thumb. 
screw with the fingers, permitting clos- 
ing of the typewriter desk. At the top. 
of the vertical arm is a universal swivel 
joint which enables the typist to throw 
the entire device out of writixg posi- 
tion when not in use. The carbon disc 
arms are locked into writing position. 
by lever keys. A slight pressure to the: 
left on any particular key throws the 
selected disc out of writing position so: 
that any part of the writing, from one 
figure to a paragraph, can be omitted. 
from any one or several copies. The 
carbon discs are locked in position and 
can be removed and replaced in two to- 
three seconds. The discs are shielded so 
that the typist’s fingers do not come im 
contact with the carbon surface. 

Use of the “Econ-O-Type”’ is simple. 
Forms are fed into the typewriter in 
the ordinary way and then a carbon 
disc is dropped between each two sheets, 
the number of copies to be made gov- 
erning the number of carbon discs to 
be placed in writing position. From 
that point on until all the forms in a 
string have been typed, no handling of 
the carbon discs is necessary. As the 
carriage moves in typing, the carbon 
disc raises, lowers, and revolves auto- 
matically. When the carriage is re- 
turned to the right, the discs do not 
revolve. The manufacturer states that 
although the first cost of one carbon 
disc is about the same as one sheet of 
good carbon paper, the disc lasts longer 
and more copies can be produced with 
it, according to “Office Appliances.” 

The “Econ-O-Type” is made particu- 
larly for use with continuous forms but 
it can also be used conveniently with 
loose, cut or padded forms when several 
copies are desired. 


Electric 
carriage 

Considerable significance is attached 
to the major improvements in type- 
writers announced by Burroughs. The 
carriage is electrically driven and is 
controlled entirely from the keyboard. 
An electric motor is enclosed in the case 
without change of the typewriter’s de- 
sign or construction. A touch of the 
“carriage return” key causes the motor 
to return the carriage to starting posi- 
tion, or to an intermediate point, and 
to space the paper to the next writing 
line. The motor also shifts the platen 
to the “capital letter” position when 
the typist touches the “shift” key. It 
is claimed that the ease of operation so 
provided will relieve fatigue and enable 
typists to turn out more correspondence 
or statistical typing in a day. 
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TOO MUCH ABOUT HIS SALESMEN’S SALES 


But Jones was a fine salesman. Every 
one said so; his sales manager, the presi- 
dent, and he, himself, admitted it. He 
worked for a wholesale hardware house 
and turned in a fine total volume each 
month. 


But one day his sales manager decided 
to analyze sales the Comptometer way. He 
discovered many interesting things . . . 
including the fact that Bill Jones’ sales, 
while large in volume, were extremely 
weak in profit because he was pushing the 
wrong items. 

He called a few facts to Bill’s attention. 
Today, Bill Jones is still known as a fine 
salesman ... and known is the word! The 
sales manager knows, the president knows, 
and Bill Jones knows exactly what items 
he is selling, and why he is selling them. 
No more non-profit items for Bill Jones 

. or for the sales manager responsible 
for his results! 


The Road to Quick and Complete 
Sales Facts 


This is, of course, an elementary case. 
But every sales manager today realizes he 
must have complete sales information .. . 
and have it quickly . . . in order to keep 
ahead of his job. 

Effective sales analysis helps him in 
directing and educating his personnel. It 
shows which salesmen ... and which items 
- - - are profit-producers, and which are 
slackers. It forces concentration on profit 
lines. It gives him timely information 
about sales trends . . . and enables him to 
keep safely ahead of production. 


Sales Analysis (likewise Payroll, Mate- 


rial, Expense, and other analyses) need 
not be complicated and expensive. And 
it is not—when done by the Comptometer 
Peg-Board method. This combination 
makes all analysis work simple, rapid, and 
inexpensive, because: 


COMPTOMETER 


(TRADE MARK) 


When writing to Felt 8 Tarrant Mfg. Co., please mention Credit & Financial Management 


1. It eliminates costly copying and re- 
capping of figures. 

2. Its extreme flexibility makes it ap- 
plicable to almost any distribution 
set-up. 

3. It brings decisive facts promptly to 
executive attention — before it is too 
late for action. 

4. It supplies results that require no 
subsequent translation. 


5. It saves money. 


To aid sales managers, we have prepared 
an authoritative folder entitled, “A New 
Method of Compiling a Sales Analysis.” 
Send for your free copy today. Or, better 
yet, let a Comptometer representative 
bring you one ... and explain how easily 
and cheaply the Comptometer Peg-Board 
Method can be installed in your office. 
Telephone our office in your city, or write 
us direct. Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1717 
N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


PROFIT-PRODUCING FACTS 
FROM ACCURATE FIGURES 






































Insurance 
digest 


Inaugurated be- 
cause of the credit 
fraternity's close 


contact with the 
insurance field 
and need of infor- 
mation about it, 


Fire Prevention Week 
results announced 


The International Committee of 
Judges appointed to review the reports 
submitted to T. Alfred Fleming, super- 
visor of the conservation department of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and chairman of the Fire Prevention 
Week Committee of the National Fire 
Protection Association, by hundreds of 
towns and cities in the United States, 
outlining their activities during Fire 
Prevention Week, October 9 to 15, has 
issued its report. 

The committee was composed of the 
following: H. T. Cartlidge, assistant 
U. S. manager of the Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe and chairman of the com- 
mittee on fire prevention and engineer- 
ing standards of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters; Sumner Rhoades, 
manager of the Eastern Underwriters’ 
Association and president of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, and 
Henry H. Heimann, executive manager 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men. 

There was a large increase in the num- 
ber of cities reporting and a great im- 
provement in the effectiveness of the 
campaign conducted. Of the cities re- 
porting in the United States, seventy- 
seven suffered no loss by fire during the 
- week of October 2 to 8, seventy-six es- 
caped damage from burning during Fire 
Prevention Week, October 9 to 15, and 
seventy-nine reported no fire loss 
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throughout the following week. This is 
a total of 232 fireless weeks covered by 
the period of this special fire prevention 
observance. The fire loss in the cities 
submitting such records, as compared 
with the average weekly loss of the 
same cities for the previous year, showed 
a reduction of 46%. 


A minimum grade was fixed by the 
committee for attainment of first and 
second position in the record of merit. 
Where this grade was not reached by 
cities, but good work was accomplished, 
the leading cities in each state received 
honorable mention. The merit awards 
in Eastern states follow: 

Connecticut — Hartford, 1st, New 
Britain, 2nd; Waterbury, honorable 
mention. 

Delaware—Wilmington, 1st. 

Indiana—Fort Wayne, Mishawaka, 
1st, tied; Indianapolis, 2nd; Hammond, 
honorable mention. 

Kentucky—Owensboro, ist; New- 
port, 2nd; Glasgow, honorable mention. 

Maine—Portland, Ist. 

Maryland—Salisbury, 1st; Hagers- 
town, 2nd; Baltimore, honorable men- 
tion. 

Massachusetts—Springfield, 1st; Wor- 
cester, 2nd; Fitchburg and Lynn, hon- 
orable mention. 

Michigan — Fremont, Ist; Battle 
Creek, 2nd; Detroit, honorable men- 
tiori. 

New Hampshire—Concord, 1st; Man- 
chester, 2nd; Keene, honorable mention. 

New Jersey—Newark, Ist; Jersey 
City, 2nd; Elizabeth, Ridgewood and 
East Orange, honorable mention. 

New York—Newburgh, Utica, Ist, 
tied; Rochester, 2nd; Watertown, hon- 
orable mention. 

Ohio—Lakewood, 1st; Cincinnati, 
2nd; Cleveland, Elyria, Mansfield and 
Toledo, honorable mention. 

Pennsylvania — Wilkes-Barre, 1st; 
York, 2nd; Hanover, honorable men- 
tion. 

Rhode Island—Providence, 1st. 

Vermont—Springfield, 1st; Rutland, 
honorable mention. 

Virginia—Richmond, 1st; Norfolk, 


2nd; Roanoke, honorable mention. 


West Virginia — Parkersburg, Ist; 
Bluefield, 2nd. 

The following cities have a grade of 
merit of 90% and over: Hartford, 
Conn.; Topeka, Kan.; Wichita, Kan.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; Lakewood, Ohio. 

Cities having a grade of 80 to 89% 
include: Owensboro, Ky.; Portland, 
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Me.; Springfield, Mass.; Worcester, 
Mass.; Concord, N. H.; East Orange, 
N. J.; Elizabeth, N. J.; Jersey City, 
N. J.; Newark, N. J.; Ridgewood, 
N. J.; Newburgh, N. Y.; Utica, N. Y.; 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Elyria, Ohio; Mansfield, Ohio; Toledo, 
Ohio; Hanover, Pa.; Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 
York, Pa.; Richmond, Va. 

The committee also reviewed the re- 
port of activities conducted by twenty- 
eight film exchanges under the direction 
of the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America. The accom- 
plishments in fire prevention work by 
the motion picture industry were par- 
ticularly outstanding. The St. Louis 
report received the highest honor, with 
Cleveland a very close second. Buffalo, 
Chicago, Denver, Kansas City, Los An- 
geles, New York City, Oklahoma City, 
Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco 
and Seattle were given honorable men- 
tion. 


Fire records of 
cities compared 


A comparison of the fire records of a 
number of leading cities has been made 
by the Fidelity-Phenix, which has issued 
a report giving the comparisons. The re- 
port states that on a comparative basis, 
fires occur much more frequently in re- 
lation to the number of existing build- 
ings in some cities than in others. There 
is no indication, however, that the 
smaller municipalities are more careless 
with fire hazards than the larger places, 
or that the reverse is true, The Eastern 
Underwriter reports. 

The highest ratio, for example, is the 
10.72 fires per hundred structures, regis- 
tered by Bangor, Me. This is an aver- 
age for the past two years although the 
report generally is made up on a three 
year average basis in order to give a 
fairer picture of conditions than would 
be possible with only one year’s show- 
ing. The second highest figure—10.56 
— is that of Revere, Mass., but San Fran- 
cisco is not far behind, with 9.65 and 
then come the Manhattan, Bronx and 
Richmond boroughs of New York with 
a joint figure of 9.31. Peoria, Ill., stands 
in fifth place with 8.42, and Everett, 
Mass., is sixth with 7.53. New York 
City, as a whole, reports 4.79. 

The lowest figure is the .69 fires per 
hundred buildings shown by Reading, 
Pa. Youngstown, Ohio, has an average 
of only .82 fires per hundred for the past 
two years, while Easton, Pa., reports a 
three-year average of 1.3, and Battle 


‘ Creek, Michigan, one of 1.66. The aver- 


age for 77 cities is 4.13. The figures 
refer, the company (Cont. on page 40) 
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(Continued from p.38) points out, to the 
numbers of fires and not to the total or 
to the per capita losses in dollars which, 
in some of these cities, are high. 


The number of fires per 100 buildings 
in numerous Eastern cities was as fol- 
lows: 


No. of fires 
per 100 
bldgs. 

(Three-year 
average. ) 


3.29 
3.69 
2.98 
4.31 
2.90 
10.72 
5.09 
4.90 
5.00 
6.28 
7.53 
3.48 
5.69 
10.56 
6.33 
6.39 
3.17 
4.13 
3.77 
3.58 
2.78 
5.91 
3.76 
3.86 
4.79 


Bridgeport, Conn. 

Danbury, Conn. . 

New Britain, Conn. 

New London, Conn. 

Washington, D. C. 

Bangor, Me. 

Portland, Me. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Boston, Mass. 

Brockton, Mass. 

Everett, Mass. 

Fall River, Mass. 

Lowell, Mass. 

Revere, Mass. 

Salem, Mass. 

Waltham, Mass. 

Ramee City, N. J. ........ 

Bayonne, N. J. 

Jersey City, N. J. . 

New Brunswick, N. J. ...... 

Paterson, N. J. 

Plainfield, N. J. 

Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Middletown, N. Y. ......... 

Greater New York 

Manhattan, Bronx & Richmond 
boroughs 

Brooklyn & Queens boroughs . . 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. ........ 

Yonkers, N. Y. 

Butler, Pa. 

Easton, Pa. 

Reading, Pa. .. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


The business 

y thermometer 
(Continued from page 7) but to the dis- 
ruption of ordinary trade and price re- 
lationships, and the remedy is not 


through altering the facilities but by re- 
moving the causes of the disorder. 


Organized society is essentially a co- 
operative system of subsisting upon an 


9.31 
3.06 
2.54 
3.90 
2.59 
1.37 

69 
1.76 


exchange of goods and services between 
is individual members. It is a volun- 
tary system based upon individual free- 
dom, and when the accusomed basis of 
exchange is destroyed and the flow of 
trade is disrupted the exchanges must be 
restored by the cooperation of the mem- 
bers of the society, both as individuals 
or, where joint acion is necessary, 
through governments. Continuing ad- 
justments to that end are plainly neces- 
sary, and through both channels. The 
Federal budget needs to be balanced if 
confidence in the bond market is to be 
restored and the flow of capital through 
that market to the industries resumed. 
Economies in all government expendi- 
tures are imperative, for the diversion 
of an enlarged portion of a reduced na- 
tional income to the government re- 
quires the curtailment of expenditures 
for other purposes and adds to the trade 
disorder, while the burdens upon the 
wealth-producers become unbearable. 
Evidence of the disordered relation- 
ship existing between the two most im- 
pertant groups of the population is 
given in the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s calculation of the ratio of prices 
of farm products to prices of what the 
farmer buys, which in November was 
51 per average, 
compared with 59 per cent one year ago. 
The decline in this ratio was checked 
last June, at the low point of 48, and 
there was a recovery to 55 in September, 
but since then the trend has been down- 
ward again. This is the chief of those 
inequalities in the price structure which 
are reducing buying power, and it re- 
flects the lack of balance between wages 
in the industries, transportation costs, 
the cost of government and other items 
affecting the prices of goods offered, on 
the one hand, and the returns to the 
farmer and to farm labor, on the other. 
The most frequent approach to the 
problems presented by this price dis- 
parity is through proposals to raise the 
price of what the farmer sells, but the 
soundness and efficacy of these proposals 
is extremely doubtful, and in any event 
the gap must be narrowed from the 
other side. The items in industrial costs 
that do not give way as readily as the 
farm markets do should be the point of 
attack, since the inflexibility of these 
costs is prolonging the disruption of 
trade from which all are suffering. The 
inability of the farmer to buy is keep- 


cent, of pre-war 


ing factory workers out of employment, ° 
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and the unemployment goes around the 
circle. 


S Oil's 
? 
y well? 


(Continued from page 11) 


The efforts being made by the gov- 
ernmental agencies and the industry are 
aimed largely at determining the right 
of a producer to procure and market his 
proportional part of the oil deposit. The 
Oil States Advisory Committee is at- 
tempting to bring about uniform legis- 
lation and uniform administration of the 
law. Considerable progress has been 
made along this line. 

The laws of the main producing oil 
States are said to be in a more satis- 
factory situation than two years ago. 
California, Kansas and Texas in that 
period made material improvement. 
Oklahoma for seventeen years has had 
a law for the prorating of oil to market 
demand. Other States are enacting 
laws for a similar purpose. 

It does not require Federal legisla- 
tion, according to some legal authori- 
ties in the industry, unless the States 
should agree on an interstate compact. 
However, a movement is under way by 
the Federal Oil Board and the Oil States 
Advisory Committee to have the prin- 
cipal States invested with legal ma- 
chinery to bring about uniform laws 
and uniform administration. The Fed- 
eral Oil Board has been recommending 
an interstate compact for four or five 
years. The industry in oil-producing 
States has been advancing the move- 
ment, resulting in sentiment for such a 
compact steadily increasing. 


Your will 
y be done 


(Cont. from page 17) parties thereto or of 
the dissolution of the business, 
should be provided for. 

Both the revocation of and amend- 
ments to the agreement should be 
made possible by unanimous con- 
sent. 

The conditions governing the use 
of loan values in the policies should 
be specified. 

The disposition of survivors’ pol- 
icies ought also to be stipulated. 
Finally, the matter of good-will 
evaluation should be determined 
upon and provided for by one or 
other of several methods in com- 
mon use. 


11) 
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Where a business insurance trust 
agreement is in force, the credit of the 
business is not only material strength- 
ened by virtue of the cash reserve in the 
policies but also because of the fact that 
the very existence of such a trust agree- 
ment is now universally considered by 
creditors of all sorts to be a sound basis 
on which to extend either initial or ad- 
ditional credit. Frequently the most 
crucial period in the history of any busi- 
ness from the standpoint of financial 
stability occurs upon the death of a 
partner or stockholder active in the 
business. At such a time the almost 
inevitable reaction on the part of cred- 
itors (particularly of banks) is to cur- 
tail credit pending a reasonable period 
of readjustment during which it may 
be determined whether or not the loss 
to the business of his services will have 
an adverse effect on its fortunes. Then 
it is that the greatest benefits of such a 
plan are to be realized. 


There is another side of the picture 
on which we should touch in conclusion. 
That is, the satisfaction to all whom 
such a plan affects in knowing that 
their heirs will receive 100 cents on 
the dollar for the fair value of their in- 
teresteven though conditions existing 
at the time of death are such that a fair 
value would be difficult to realize in the 
actual market. Secure in the knowl- 
edge that both the business and their 
heirs will be equitably provided for, the 
efficiency of those participating in the 
plan and hence their value to the busi- 
ness should be greatly enhanced. 


What man, were he inclined to 
gamble, would be willing to make a 
wager of $1,000 without the services 
of a stake-holder? Yet thousands, 
acknowledged to be shrewd business 
men, with many times that amount in- 
vested in their business are, in effect, 
doing that very thing when they con- 
tinue to operate that business without 
the protection of a Business Insurance 
Trust Agreement. 


Meals or 
\ meal tickets 


(Cont. from p. 34) seriously the dangers 
of jeopardizing confidence in the instru- 
ments which represent advances of sav- 
ings or of goods. 

In general, there are three groups of 
people to be considered in weighing the 
possibility of gain through monetary in- 
flation, although it should be borne in 
mind that there can be no definite lines 
of demarcation drawn between any two 


of these—the same person may -be, and 
usually is, a member of all three groups. 
These three are the creditor, the debtor 
and the wage and salary earner group. 
The creditor obviously stands to lose 
more than he is likely to gain. The 
debtor may receive some immediate gain 
with the danger of a temporary advan- 
tage being more than offset by later 
reaction. If, however, we are primarily 
interested in inflation as a price increas- 
ing device, the effect upon the salary or 
wage earner is of the greatest im- 
portance—for it is to him that we must 
look chiefly for the increased buying 
necessary to the sustaining of higher 
prices. 


In this connection, the recently re- 
ported statement of a United States 
Senator is of interest. The statement 
imputed to this Senator is as follows: 
“This country is losing not only its 
foreign but its domestic market to na- 
tions on a cheaper currency basis. Fall- 
ing commodity prices demand ‘refla- 
tion’.” It is, I think, fair to suggest 
that if the above statement is true, it 
means that wage-earners abroad are 
bearing most of the burden by having 
the purchasing power of their wages re- 
duced through “cheap” money—for the 
increase in money wages in times of in- 
flation rarely keeps pace with the fall 
in purchasing power of each unit of the 
medium of exchange. It seems rather 
doubtful reasoning to hope for a sub- 
stantial increase in commodity prices 
from a measure which would most likely 
decrease the purchasing power of the 
wage-earner’s income. 


There are many dangers in “cheap” 
money. There might be some basis for 
risking the dangers if we could have 
reasonable assurance that we could avoid 
making of inflation a habit to be re- 
turned to at frequent intervals and if 
we could be certain that it would give 
a needed stimulus to prices. In light of 
the evidence given earlier that we are 
not really suffering from a shortage of 
money, it would seem unwise to submit 
ourselves to the dangers. 

Whatever the solution to the prob- 
lem may be, it is extremely unlikely that 
it is to be found in cheapening our 
money—especially since the depression 
is world wide rather than national. 

My own belief is that we are over- 
estimating the importance of the 
amount of money in existence both as a 
cause of economic difficulties and as a 
cure for them. We need more confi- 
dence and more buying power—cheap- 
ening our money is not likely to bring 
either. 


When writing to John Hancock, please mention Credit & Financial Management 


Greater stability for our banking sys- 
tem, more adequate provision for credit 
flowing into sound and legitimate com- 
mercial lines rather than into long time 
investment or speculation, greater ra- 
tionalization of our rather chaotic pro- 
visions for consumer credit—these are 
among the logical. lines to be developed 
as remedies for frozen credits and slug- 
gish circulation of money. 

Added to these as contributors of 
the confidence necessary to engender a 
flow of buying power must be a greater 
assurance of steady employment at a 
fair return for the salary or wage earner. 
This is a subject too large to be more 
than mentioned in this article. It is 
pertinent to suggest, however, that. we 
may expect still further advances in 
the invention and improvement of labor 
saving machinery. The time has come 
when it can no longer be considered 
radical to suggest that the natural con- 
sequence of increased labor saving ma- 
chinery will be shortened hours of labor 
for the worker if we expect to main- 
tain domestic purchasing power. The 
question now is whether these adjust- 
ments can be made from time to time 
as needed, by amicable agreement be- 
tween employer and employee or 
whether they will (Continued on page 43) 


A Reminder \/ 


Business 
Insurance 


May we remind 
you at this time of busi- 
mess insurance as a 
means of strengthening 
credit in business en- 
tities where earning 
power is dependent on 
the personality or 
knowledge of a “key” 
man. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BosTON, MaSSACcHUSETTS 


A mutual dividend-paying company 70 years 
in business. Among the strongest in reserves 
and assets. Paid policyholders in 1932 over 
100 million dollars. Offers every phase of 
personal and family protection including 
Annuities and also Group forms for firms 
and corporations. 
Cc. M. 2-33 


























































credit =A 


_ Questions 


= Conducted by Walter C. Foster 


The National Association of Credit 
Men supplies answers to credit ques- 
tions and some of the answers, of gen- 
eral interest are printed reqularly in 
Credit and Financial Management. 
Advice cannot be given, however, re- 
garding legal rights and _ liabilities. 
Such advice should be obtained from 
an attorney to whom all the facts 
should be stated. When such inquir- 
ies are received, information is fur- 
nished only as to the general principle 
of law involved. 


Bulk sales law—Pennsylvania 


Q. What is the purpose of a request by a 
customer in Pennsylvania to sign a waiver of 
notice of sale under the Bulk Sales statutes 
of that state, and should such request be com- 
plied with? 

A. The Bulk Sales Law of Pennsylvania pro- 
vides that compliance with the statute is not 
necessary if all of the creditors of the seller 
waive the protection of the Act. The effect of 
the waiver is that notice of the proposed sale 
would not have to be given by the purchaser 
and the purchaser would be relieved from the 
statutory requirement of applying or seeing to 
it that the purchase money is applied to the 
payment of the seller’s debts. 


Cashiers' checks as preference 
Q. Is the holder of a cashier's check issued 
by an insolvent bank a preferred creditor? 


A. It is a general rule that a holder of a 
cashier’s check issued by an insolvent bank is 


not a preferred creditor. The courts quite 
generally hold that where money is received by 
a bank for a specific purpose and not as a 
general deposit subject to check, and such 
money is not applied to the purpose intended 
but is mingled by the bank with its own money, 
the bank is not a debtor, but its relation is 
fiduciary and where the bank fails, the money 
can be recoygred by the depositor from the 
receiver so long as it can be traced into the 
bank’s vaults and a sum equal to it is shown 
to have continuously remained there from the 
time the money was received by it until the 
receiver took possession. 


Drafts 


Q. Where a debtor purchases a draft and 
uses it for payment of an account due, and 
issuing bank fails before draft is cleared through 
bank on which drawn, is there a preferred 
claim against the issuing bank which has sus- 
pended payment? 

A. A check or draft, in the absence of an 
express agreement that it shall be accepted as 
payment, is merely a means of payment and 
its acceptance is conditional upon payment on 
presentation. Creditor’s claim is more properly 
against the debtor. 

* 


You can live cheaper but not happier 
when your wife’s reducing. 
WILLIAM FEATHER 


Reflecting 
oil credits 


(Cont. from p. 9) basis will materially 
reduce marketing costs and place seller 
and buyer in a position to enjoy a more 
harmonious business relationship. Bad 
debt losses of the seller usually repre- 
sent but a small portion of the total 
loss caused by his loose credit policy and 
long terms. Loose credits and long 
terms granted by the seller encourages 
the re-sale buyer to be too liberal in 
his extension of credits and lax in col- 
lections, which often results in his com- 
plete failure, with a loss of his entire 
investment in the business. This means 
the loss of a customer to the seller, and 
the effort and expense necessary to se- 
cure a new outlet for his products. 
Over-expansion on the part of the re- 
sale buyer encouraged by too liberal 
credits allowed by the seller is the direct 
cause of many business failures, and is 
partly responsible for present-day 
chaotic conditions in the petroleum in- 
dustry. 


In suggesting credit terms for the 
sale of petroleum products it is realized 
that one branch of the industry cannot 
prosper at the expense of the others and 
that terms and cash discounts must be 
economically sound and equally fair to 
buyer and seller. We are firmly con- 
vinced that the adoption and use of the 
credit terms and cash discounts sug- 
gested will be mutually advantageous 
to refiners, jobbers, retailers, and for the 
good of the industry as a whole. By the 
use of sound credit terms, all the mar- 
keting divisions of the oil industry will 
enjoy a more rapid turn-over of work- 
ing capital and a substantial reduction 
in Operating costs. 


With a sincere desire to assist the 
petroleum industry in reducing distribu- 
tion expense and place the companies 
engaged in marketing petroleum prod- 
ucts on a more sound basis, we submit 
for your earnest consideration the fol- 
lowing schedule of maximum credit 
terms for domestic sales of petroleum 
products: 


Gasoline and kerosene sales: Credit Terms 

In tank car shipments..1 per cent 10 days— 
net 30 days. 

In tank wagon deliv- Load-to-load, with a 
maximum of 30 
days. No cash dis- 
count. 

Service station deliveries: 

To strictly commer- 
cial accounts Net 10th proximo. 
To individuals and 

others 
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Gas oil and fuel oil sales: 

In tank car shipments..1 per cent 10 days— 

net 30 days. 

In tank wagon deliveries: ‘ 
To retailers Load-to-load, with a 
maximum of 30 
days. No cash dis- 
count. 

To consumers Net 10th proximo. 
Lubricating oil and grease 
sales: 

In tank car and drum 
car shipments: 
Unbranded oils 

greases 

Branded oils 


greases 


Credit Terms 


and 

per cent 10 days— 
net 30 days. 

per cent 10 days— 
net 30-60-90-day 
trade acceptance. 


and 


L. C. L. shipments: 

All oils and greases..1 per cent 10 days— 
net 30 days or net 
10th proximo. 

Truck and tank wagon 

deliveries: 

All oils and greases. 1 per cent 10 days— 
net 10th proximo. 

Service station deliveries: 

Strictly commercial 

accounts 

To individuals 

others 


In recommending 1-10-30 terms for 
sales of gasoline in tank car lots, it is 
realized that terms longer than the aver- 
age period of turn-over is allowed net 
10-day terms are justified based on the 
average period of turn-over for tank 
car gasoline. The longer terms are sug- 
gested at this time, realizing the hard- 
ship a shortening of terms now in use 
would mean when bank loans are diff- 
cult to make. It is our suggestion that 
terms be gradually shortened as business 
conditions improve to net 10 days, with 
no cash discount. 


Profit from service station sales is 
materially reduced or entirely wiped out 
by the expense of carrying accounts re- 
ceivable, credit investigations, collection 
efforts and losses from bad debts. Chang- 
ing to cash terms would reduce costs 
from two (2) to three (3) cents per 
gallon, and would not be detrimental to 
individual purchasers. 


Cash discount being a premium (or 
interest) offered the buyer as an induce- 
ment to pay his invoices before the ma- 
turity date, giving the seller the use of 
the money for the remaining days to the 
maturity date, its use is justified when 
net terms of thirty (30) days or longer 
are allowed. For sales of products sold 
on ten (10) day or cash terms, a cash 
discount is equivalent to a deduction in 
price, and is not recommended. Abuse 
of the cash discount privilege on the 
part of the buyer has become a major 


- racket and the cause of terminating 


business relationships that were satisfac- 
tory in other respects. 
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Meals or 
meal tickets 


v 


(Cont. from page 41) be accompanied by 
the delay and friction of conflicts detri- 
mental to both groups. 

To many people of sincere and honest 
purpose, the inflation route appears as 
the shortest way out of our difficulties; 
but the shortest way is not always the 
best way—particularly when there is no 
assurance that it even leads in the right 
direction. 


Plans for 
ye plan 


(Cont. from page 35) We may forget the 
lessons of experience, or delude our- 
selves with the notion that past experi- 
ence does not apply to the “new era” in 
which we live. To reduce this element 
of emotional aberration in our judg- 
ments is part of the race-old struggle to 
gain self control. Perhaps mankind is 
making some progress in this direction; 
but if so that progress is checkered by 
frequent relapses, and we cannot expect 
consistent growth toward economic 
rationality in the future. 

However there is a second reason why 
we often disregard the elementary teach- 
ings of economics—a reason which 
points toward action. Under our pres- 
ent scheme of institutions we may often 
profit as individuals by actions which 
run counter to the long-run interests 
of the community. We may realize that 
speculative booms bring ultimate disas- 
ter and nevertheless make profits for 
ourselves by participating in specula- 
tions for the rise if we sell before the 
crash. We may realize the advantages 
derived from international trade and 
nevertheless profit by securing import 
duties upon commodities we individually 
produce. We may believe in the econ- 
omy of high wages and nevertheless feel 
ourselves driven to hire our own labor 
as cheaply as we can. We may dis- 
trust valorization schemes and neverthe- 
less seek to employ them for our own 
protection when we are hard pressed. 

The truth is that modern economic 
organization presents a union and a con- 
flict of individual interests—an indis- 
soluable union and an irrepressible con- 
flict. The classical economists cele- 
brated the union of individual inter- 
ests; the economic critics of capitalism 
have dilated upon the conflicts of inter- 
est between working man and em- 
ployer; between business man and con- 
sumer. Both sets of writers may help 
Wise readers to get a better-balanced 





view of society than their predecessors 
had. We depend upon others for pro- 
viding almost all the commodities and 
services we wish to consume, and we 
depend upon others for the market for 
the commodities and services we in- 
dividually produce. In this sense each 
one of us is benefited by the industrial 
efficiency of other producers and by the 
financial prosperity of other consumers. 





But as makers and as spenders of money 
incomes our interests often conflict 
with the interests of others, and so in 
the long run with our own interest. 
The illustrations I have given are 
cases in point; but let me add a more 
timely one. At present we cannot work 
together efficiently in providing for one 
another’s wants because we have gotten 
our criss-cross individual (Cont. on p. 47) 
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at C.O.D. : Collect Or Default—your 
ass profits! 

“Ag You as an American 


exporter 
can buttress your collection efforts 
. . » by using the Moral Suasion 
Service of the Foreign Credit In- 
terchange Bureau. 


Letters—in the language of the 
debtor—are written by the bureau 
to your delinquent and trouble- 
abroad, empha- 
sizing payment as the key to main- 
Mis- 
understandings can be adjusted. 
Group prestige can bring results 
not always obtainable by individual 
effort! 


One original and two follow-up 
letters, if needed, by the bureau... 
payment direct to you by the debtor 
. « - no special charges, no bureau 
commissions, only a nominal trans- 
lation cost. 


Take advantage of this tried- 
and-proven asset for your export 
credit department! For this moral 
suasion service, write today con- 
cerning membership in the... 


of Credit Men 


Fourth of a series of advertisements on Export Credits 
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New York, N. Y. 





TABLE 2 


Bapv-Dest Lossrts oF WHOLESALE AND MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN 1928, 1929, AND 1930 


Kind of business 


Agricultural implements 

Athletic and sporting goods . 

Automotive supplies, including tires 

Books and stationery 

Clothing, hats, caps, and gloves (men’s wear) 

Coal and coke 

Confectionery (candy and ‘soda fountain supplies) 

Drugs and toilet articles and drug sundries 

Dry goods and notions . 

Electrical and radio supplies 

Food products 

Footwear 

Furniture, floor coverings, and household furnishings 

Gasoline, lubricating oil, and greases 

Hardware and stoves 

Heating and plumbing supplies 

Jewelry 

Leather and luggage 

Lumber and building materials ; 

Music (musical instruments and. musical merchandise) 

Paint, oil, varnish, and wall paper 

Paper and paper products ... 

Rubber (mechanical rubber ae arn hose, end 
packing) be 

Tobacco products 

Women’s wear, millinery, and gloves 

Miscellaneous 


Total 


TABLE 3 


Ratio of bad debts to total sales—weighted 
averages 

Estab- 

lish- 


ments 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 1928 


Estab- 
lish- 
1929 ments 1930 


41 0.4 42 0.5 43 0.6 
31 32 34 
229 250 259 
67 72 72 
235 246 252 
84 86 88 
223 232 241 
149 153 155 
121 127 131 
216 229 235 
921 983 1,018 
136 141 143 
350 354 358 
85 95 103 
245 248 250 
202 210 215 
73 75 75 
46 48 50 
335 
24 
163 
274 
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AVERAGE LENGTH OF TIME WHOLESALERS’ AND MANUFACTURERS’ ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
OUTSTANDING, 1929 AND 1930 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 


Kind of establishment ments 


1929 


25.8 
38.6 
63.2 
53.4 


Agricultural implements Lebar at 33 

Athletic and sporting goods 24 

Automotive supplies, including tires 170 

Books and stationery 56 

Clothing, hats, caps, and gloves 
OED oS. a oases wesw 191 

Coal and coke ci Rat Pe as 59 

Confectionary (candy and _ soda- 
fountain supplies) 

Drugs and toilet articles and drug 
sundries 

Drug goods and notions 

Electrical and radio supplies 

Food products 

Footwear 

Furniture, floor coverings, and house- 
hold furnishings 

Gasoline, lubricating oil, and greases 

Hardware and stoves 

Heating and plumbing supplies. . 

Jewelry 

Leather and luggage 

Lumber and building materials 

Music .(musical .instruments 
musical merchandise) 

Paint, oil, varnish, and wall paper. . 

Paper and paper products 

Rubber (mechanical rubber goods, 
such as belting, hose, and packing) 

_Tobacco products 

Women’s wear, millinery, and gloves 

Miscellaneous 


35,2 
67.3 


57.4 


50.8 
40.4 
63.6 
59.7 
427 


44.8 
71.4 
44.2 
49.9 
30.2 
51.4 
$1.2 
.and 

29.5 
42.7 
58.6 


54.5 
70.7 
51.6 
46.1 


49.6 
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Per cent, in 
weighted 
averages 


Average 
length of 
time ac- 
counts out- 
standing, 
in days 
1930 1929 1930 


20.5 116 146 
37.9 78 79 
56.3 47 53 
51.9 56 58 


Accounts receivable 
at a given time per 
$1,000,000 of net 
sales 
1929 1930 


$317,808 $400,000 
213,698 216,438 
128,767 145,205 
153,424 158,904 


33.1 85 91 
63.8 45 47 


232,876 
123,287 


249,315 
128,767 
54.2 $2 55 142,465 150,684 
4:7.3 59 63 
37.8 74 79 
62.1 47 48 
58.9 50 51 
32.0 70 77 


161,643 
202,739 
128,767 
136,986 
191,781 


172,602 
216,438 
131,507 
139,726 
210,959 


42.1 67 71 
68.5 42 44 
40.2 68 75 
49.2 60 61 
29.1 

51.3 58 
49.2 61 


183,562 
115,068 
186,301 
164,384 
271,233 
158,904 
161,644 


194,521 
120,548 
205,479 
167,123 
282,192 
158,904 
167,123 


26.9 
37.3 
58.4 


279,452 
191,781 
139,726 


306,849 
219,178 
139,726 


51.8 
68.0 
51.5 
43.6 


47.2 


150,685 
115,068 
158,904 
178,082 


158,904 
120,548 
158,904 
189,041 


164,384 


FEBRUARY, 


175,342 
1933 


Second 
y helping 


(Cont. from p. 20) establishments) was 
0.4 per cent in 1928 (5,849 reporting), 
0.4 per cent in 1929 (6,121 reporting), 
and 0.6 per cent in 1930 (6,275 re- 
porting). In 1930 the range was from 
0.2 per cent for coal and coke estab- 
lishments and for gasoline, lubricating- 
oil, and gréase establishments, to 1.5 per 
cent for jewelry establishments. 


For many purposes, it is desirable to 
have a bad-debt loss percentage based 
on net credit sales in addition to, or in 
place of, one based on total net sales. 
However, in view of the fact that a 
large percentage of firms do not segre- 
gate their returns and allowances on 
cash and credit sales, thus making it 
impossible to arrive at a net credit sales 
figure, a bad-debt loss percentage based 
on net credit sales could not be secured. 


Collection percentages were com- 
puted by dividing the outstanding bal- 
ance as of the first of the month into 
collections made during that month; 
for example, if the balance on accounts 
receivable on January 1, 1930, was 
$5,000,000 and collections during Jan- 
uary were $2,000,000, the collection 
percentage would be 40 per cent. 

The weighted-average .collection per- 
centage for 4,104 establishments (sum 
of outstandings for all establishments 
divided into the sum of collections for 
all establishments) was 49.6 per cent 
in 1929 and 47.2 per cent in 1930. 


The collection percentages indicate 
that the average length of time whole- 
salers and manufacturers had their dol- 
lars tied up in accounts receivable was 
60 days in 1929 and 64 days in 1930. 

The average length of time that ac- 
counts receivable are outstanding, or the 
turnover of receivables, as it is com- 
monly called, is obtained from the col- 
lection percentage by application of the 

30 
formula < 100. 
collection percentage 
Thus, if the collection percentage is 40 
per cent, the turnover of receivables in 
30 
days is — XX 100, or 75 days. 
40 

The collection percentages also indi- 
cate that the volume of outstandings at 
a given time per $1,000,000 of net sales. 
was $168,384 in 1929 and $175,342 in 
1930. 

Returns and allowances of all estab- 
lishments reporting on the subject were: 
3.1 per cent of gross sales in 1928: 
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(5,823 reporting), 3.4 per cent in 1929 
(6,065 reporting), and 3.3 per cent in 
1930 (6,214 reporting). In 1930 the 
range was from 0.2 per cent for coal 
and coke establishments to 9.5 per cent 
for book and stationery establishments. 

A total of 3,478 establishments an- 
swered the question: ““What proportion 
of your customers attempt to dictate 
terms?” The replies show that 5.4 per 
cent of customers attempted to dictate 
terms. The range was from 1.9 per cent 
for rubber (mechanical rubber goods, 
such as belting, hose, and packing) es- 
tablishments to 14.6 per cent for leather 
and luggage firms. 

A total of 3,161 establishments an- 
swered the question: “What proportion 
of your customers attempt to take un- 
earned discounts?” The replies show 
that 8 per cent of customers attempted 
to take unearned discounts. The range 
was from 2.4 per cent for agricultural- 
implement establishments to 24.8 per 
cent for tobacco-products establish- 
ments. 


Retail dry goods 
sales are down 


Reports received from members of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion in the various states on the ratio 
of 1932 sales volume to that of 1931 
indicate a sales decline of 22.6% for the 
country as a whole. Taking into con- 
sideration the decline in 1931 of 11.5% 
from 1930 and the decrease of 8.6% 
in 1930 from 1929, the sales volume 
in 1932 was 37% below that of the 
peak year 1929. 

A comparison with previous years 
taking 1925 as a base yields the fol- 
lowing: 

(1925—100%) 


1926—102.0 1929—109.7 

1927—103.9 1930—100.3 

1928—107.5 1931— 88.5 
1932—67.5 


The indexes above do not reflect the 
sales of the retail stores of the large 
mail order chains. With the inclusion 
of the figures of the retail stores divi- 
sion of one large mail order chain the 
sales decline in percentage of i931 dol- 
lar volume was only 20%. 

The retail store sales of the mail order 
chain were affected less than were the 
ordinary department stores, reflecting 
the drift from catalog buying by the 
chain’s customers to the department 
stores operated by the system. 


a 
In biography one is always struck by 
€ intense energy of great men. 
WILLIAM FEATHER. 


1928, 


1929, AND 1930 


[Percentages are weighted averages based on total gross sales] 


1929 
Estab- 
lish- 


ments 


Kind of business 


Agricultural implements .................... 
Athletic and sporting goods ................ 
Automotive supplies, including tires.......... 
ee a eer 
Clothing, hats, caps, and gloves (men’s wear) 
ON NERS RS SE ee ee eee ee 
Confectionery (candy and soda-fountain supplies) 
Drugs and toilet articles and drug sundries... . 
PREY GONE GR MOTIONE: xn... 6. «0 occ cee. 
Electrical and radio supplies 
Food products 
I ta RI ort Sg wiia ac kata 5 ca Alia mea 
Furniture, floor coverings, and household fur- 

nishings 
Gasoline, lubricating oil, and greases 
Hardware and stoves ...................... 
Heating and plumbing supplies 
Jewelry 
Leather and luggage ........................ 
Lumber and building materials .............. 
Music (musical instruments and musical mer- 

oS CR eee 
Paint, oil, varnish, and wall paper 
Paper and paper products 
Rubber (mechanical rubber goods, such as belt- 

ing, hose, and packing) 
I, SND. Soo ce cic cs ctencnvceen 
Women’s wear, millinery, and gloves 
Miscellaneous 


Total . 


1928 
Estab- 
lish- Per 
ments cent 
41 3.8 
33 2.8 
233 4.5 
67 7.8 
237 5.3 
85 ak 
221 2.1 
149 2.8 
117 4.1 
214 5.1 
921 1.7 
136 4.3 
348 3.3 
84 6 
244 3.5 
207 5.5 
73 6.2 
45 4.2 
3172.9 
2 4.8 
156 3.5 
261 pO 
32 4.8 
89 2.8 
144 7.4 
1,346 3.3 
5,823 3.3 


41 
33 
251 
72 
247 
87 
230 
153 
124 
aa7 
982 
141 


352 
93 
247 
212 
74 
46 
327 


24 
161 
269 


33 
92 
159 
1,388 


6,065 
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TABLE 4 


RETURNS AND ALLOWANCES OF WHOLESALE AND MANUFACTURING EsTABLISHMENTS, 


43 
35 
260 
72 
253 
89 
239 
155 
128 
234 
1,015 
143 


356 
101 
248 
217 

74 

48 
334 


24. 


163 
275 


33 
94 
168 
1,413 


6,214 


1930 
Estab- 
lish- 


ments 


Per 


cent 
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TABLE 5 


Per CENT OF CUSTOMERS ATTEMPTING TO DiIcTATE TERMS AND TAKE UNEARNED Discounts 
IN 1930 


[Percentages are simple averages; i. e., sum of percentages divided by number of establishments] 


Classification 


Agricultural implements 
Athletic and sporting goods 
Automotive supplies, including tires 
Books and stationery 


Clothing, hats, caps, and gloves (men’s wear) .. 


Coal and: coke 


Confectionery (candy and soda-fountain supplies) 


Drugs and toilet articles and drug sundries 
Dry goods and notions 
Electrical and radio supplies 


Food products 
Footwear 


Furniture, floor coverings, and household furnishings. .... 


Gasoline, lubricating oil, and greases........... 


Hardware and stoves 
Heating and plumbing materials 
Jewelry 
Leather and luggage 
Lumber and building materials 


Music (musical instruments and musical ce eee 


Paint, oil, varnish, and wall paper 
Paper and paper products .... 


and packing) 
Tobacco products 
Women’s wear, millinery, and gloves 
Miscellaneous 


‘Rubber (mechanical rubber goods, such as belting, hose, 


Attempting to dic- Attempting to take 
unearned discounts 
Per cent 


tate terms 
Per cent 
Firms of cus- 
reporting tomers 

saal anata hit 30 5.4 
Sack eeu 21 3.0 
oe aeaate < 144 2.8 
io scar datat data 49 3.4 
avauleare ate 165 5.4 
ene anole 46 2.9 
Pa eae 123 8.7 
Sa dali gta a 105 4.5 
2 Weta wcie 76 4.4 
ke Mewes 145 4.0 
deme at aces 432 y Pr 
Sue didedtard os 88 3.4 
242 5.0 
seal re Kaco. a 48 3.3 
aie aCaateeaey 172 3.3 
aaa ae 148 5.0 
aerial oa a4 8.1 
tak ead a ae 23 14.6 
Sern ake oie 202 Fak 
17 12.4 
waka era 98 3.6 
Anat ated 149 Sv 
ap. hae fer ae 16 1.9 
Sarwten en 43 8.3 
ePamr ea 94 7.6 
Sis?d Scale 758 5.5 

4k ieee a 3,478 5. 


Firms 


31 
21 
138 
38 
161 
7 
120 
101 
81 
135 
246 
86 
252 
42 
175 
151 
44 
27 
199 
15 
101 
158 


16 
44 
94 
678 


3,161 


of cus- 
reporting tomers 


2.4 
4.1 
5.2 


1933 
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CONTRACT NOT TO ENGAGE IN 
PRACTICE WITHIN STATED RADIUS. 
CONSTRUCTION. (PENNA.) An appeal 
from a decree dismissing a bill to restrain de- 
fendant from violating the terms of a contract 
by which he agreed not to “re-engage in the 
practice of medicine and surgery within the 
radius of fifteen miles from the borough of 
Boswell for a period of fifteen years from and 
after the date of this agreement”. The im- 
portant matter is the meaning of the words 
“within the radius of fifteen miles”. The 
plaintiff contended that they meant what they 
said, but the trial court adopted the view pre- 
sented by defendant, and held that the words 
meant a “distance to be computed by the near- 
est traveled way”. 

Held that this court cannot assent to the 
construction of the contract made by the court 
below. The meaning of the words used to de- 
fine the territory from which defendant agreed 
to withdraw is plain, unambiguous and defini- 
tive, easily given practical effect. The distance 
“by the nearest traveled public way or road” 
from the Boswell Borough line to defendant’s 
office in Johnstown is 15.4 miles. If the de- 
fendant, as his argument implies, intended to 
describe a district irregular in shape and ex- 
tent, as dependent on accessibility by public 
roads, he should have said so. Such a boundary 
would necessarily have elements of uncertainty. 
The trial court has no power to substitute for 
“a radius of fifteen miles” the words “fifteen 
miles by the nearest traveled public way or 
road” because the context and the circumstances 
exclude such inference. Decree against appel- 
lant reversed, the bill reinstated, and record 
remitted with instructions to restrain defendant 
from further violation of his contract. Johnson 
v. McIntyre. Penna. Supreme Ct., West Dist. 
Decided November 28, 1932. 


SALES AGENT. CONTRACT CON- 
STRUED. PERMISSION TO SELL OTHER 
NON-COMPETING GOODS. (N. Y.) John 
P. Murphy had for some years been a sales- 
man employed by plaintiff, a manufacturer of 
ladies’ shoes. In a renewal agreement he agreed 
for three years from July 1, 1926, to act as 
salesman and devote his time, attention and 
efforts to the business of plaintiff, as thereto- 
fore. Plaintiff agreed on its part that Murphy 
should be at liberty to sell other commodities 
and shoes which did not compete with the 
lines manufactured by plaintiff. Murphy first 
took out another line of shoes, known as the 
Chandles shoe, in June or July, 1928. He there- 
after sold Chandles shoe and built up their 
sales $104,000 in a single year, during which 
time plaintiff’s sales by him fell off $150,000. 
On January 18, 1929, Murphy was discharged 
and-on the same day this action was- brought 
against him and the other defendant alleging a 
conspiracy and asking for an accounting and 
damages. Murphy’s answer was a general denial 
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and counterclaims covering unpaid commissions 
and damages for wrongful discharge. The trial 
resulted in a judgment for Murphy on such 
counterclaims. 

Held that an agent is not loyal when he 
offers for sale a choice between a ladies’ high- 
class fine turned shoe and a cheaper shoe re- 
sembling the former and offered to the trade 
as such. The cheap article competes with the 
higher priced if the two superficially resemble 
one another in appearance. Whether Murphy 
pushed the Chandler shoe or not, he offered a 
fine, high priced shoe and one not quite so 
expensive but practically the same in appear- 
ance, except to the trained observer. This seems 
to be a real and active competition. The ques- 
tion here is whether the agent was fair to 
plaintiff when he sold the Chandler shoes. The 
court does not hold that permission to sell non- 
competing shoes had no meaning. Murphy 
was clearly authorized to sell other lines of 
shoes distinct and separate in character but not 
ladies’ turned shoes of good quality. It was 
not loyal on his part to sell shoes that were 
almost if not quite copies of the Elco shoes at 
prices which might induce a buyer to put the 
cheaper shoe in stock as being a better bargain. 
He not only did this but in one instance at 
least he told the Chandler people how to dis- 
guise an Elco design so as to produce an imi- 
tation thereof and sold the product. Judgment 
of the Appellate Division and that of the 
Special Term reversed; counterclaims dismissed 
and judgment granted in favor of plaintiff for 
an accounting in accordance with this opinion 
(which accounting will include all items for 
commissions earned and unpaid as set forth in 
the counterclaims). Elco Shoe Manufacturers, 
Inc. v. Sisk et al. N. Y. Ct. of Appeals. De- 
cided November 22, 1932. 


CHATTEL MORTGAGE. FAILURE TO 
STATE CONSIDERATION. VALIDITY OF 
MORTGAGE AS TO CREDITORS. (N. J.) 
The single question submitted on the final hear- 
ing is: Does the affidavit annexed to the chattel 
mortgage state the consideration of the mort- 
gage as required by the fourth section of the 
Chattel Mortgage act? Com. Stat. p. 463. 
There is nothing in the body of the mortgage 
shedding light on the consideration. 

Held that the affidavit is defective in respect 
of the averment that the consideration is the 
acceptance of the $18,500 note as a renewal 
note to the extent of $14,150 of other notes 
of the mortgagor held by the bank. It merely 
shows a state of facts, not a consideration. It 
discloses that the bank held the mortgagor’s 
evidence of indebtedness, the notes, for which 
the renewal was given, in part, but it fails to 
state how the indebtedness arose, what the con- 
sideration was upon which the notes were given, 
a loan of money, the value of work done, the 
price of things sold, or the like. The statute 
does not allow this court to infer that the 
consideration of a chattel mortgage to a bank 
was for money loaned. A chattel mortgage is 
void as to creditors unless the affidavit an- 
nexed, which avers the consideration of the 
mortgage to be a described note of the mort- 
gagor, states the consideration for the giving 
of the note and sets forth the consideration of 
the mortgage, not partially, but completely. A 
decree setting aside the mortgage as against the 
complainant will await the outcome of the ac- 
tion at law. In the meantime the restraint 
upon the bank from selling, as modified, will 
continue. Wisner Manufacturing Company v. 
Second National Bank and Trust Company of 
Red Bank. N. J. Chancery Ct. Decided Octo- 
ber 25, 1932. 


FOREIGN CORPORATION. WHAT 
CONSTITUTES DOING’ BUSINESS’ IN 
STATE. CONTRACT. WHERE MADE. 
(IOWA). Action to recover the amount due 
according to the terms of a written contract. 


The defendant-appellant alleged as a defense - 
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that the plaintiff-appellee is a foreign stock cor- 
poration which had not complied with the 
provisions of Chapter 386 of the 1927 Code 
of Iowa, and that, by reason thereof, the 
plaintiff could not maintain the action. It is 
the appellant’s contention that the contract is a 
contract made in Iowa. 

Held that its contention must be upheld at 
this point. Where an offer is made by mail 
and nothing is contained ia the offer as to how 
the acceptance thereof shall be communicated, 
it will be implied that an acceptance shall be 
communicated by mail to the one making the 
offer. When the acceptance is placed in the 
mail, the contract is complete. The contract 
here, consisting of appellee’s offer and the ac- 
ceptance by appellant, which latter was prop- 
erly mailed at Des Moines, directed to the ap- 
pellee at its address without the state of Iowa, 
constituted a contract made in this state. Al- 
though the contract upon which suit is brought 
is one made in this state, the appellant cannot 
succeed in its contention unless it is shown by 
the record that the appellee-corporation is “‘do- 
ing business in this state” within the meaning 
of Section 8427, Code 1927. The appellee- 
corporation was at all times without the state. 
Everything done in the performance of its 
contract with the appellant was done without 
the state of Iowa; there was no requirement 
that any portion of it be performed within 
the state. A foreign corporation which is en- 
gaged in publishing a magazine, directory or 
newspaper is not doing business in a state by 
soliciting or entering into contracts for adver- 
tisement to be published therein. The enter- 
ing into the contract by the appellee-corpora- 
tion with the appellant in Iowa does not con- 
stitute “doing business in this state” within the 
purview of the statutory law. Judgment for 
plaintiff affirmed. International Transportation 
Association v. Des Moines Morris Plan Com- 
pany. Towa Supreme Ct. Decided November 
15, 1932. 


CONTRACT TO FINANCE A CORPORA- 
TION. WHETHER SUFFICIENTLY DEF- 
INITE. BREACH. DAMAGES. (N. Y.) 
In July, 1927, the plaintiff was employed by 
the individual defendants Freezer as a shirt 
salesman under a contract running to Decem- 
ber, 1928. In January, 1928, a second con- 
tract was entered into providing for the forma- 
tion of defendant corporation, the stock in 
which should be held one-half by plaintiff and 
one-half by the individual defendants. The 
proposed corporation, after incorporation, rati- 
fied the contract as written, which provided, 
among other things, that plaintiff was to have 
a drawing account of $150 per week up to 
$1,000, and the individual defendants engaged 
to furnish as loans the money necessary to carry 
on the business. The business of the corpora- 
tion, thus organized, was carried on only for 
two months. Plaintiff was advanced $150 a 
week for four weeks, and then was told that 
no further money would be furnished for the 
business and that he should get out. He did 
so and obtained employment elsewhere. There- 
after this action was brought against the cor- 
poration and the individual defendants. The 
cause of action against. the corporation was 
the failure to advance $400, the balance of the 
$1,000 drawing account. That against the in- 
dividuals was to recover damages for the breach 
of their agreement to finance the corporation. 
Plaintiff had a verdict for $400 against the 
corporation and for $2,100 against the in- 
dividual defendants. One judgment was en- 
tered on the verdict. There was a unanimous 
affirmance in the Appellate Division. No sub- 
stantial objection is made to the judgment 
against the corporation. As to the judgment 
against the individuals, the first contention is 
that the agreement to finance the business of 
the corporation is too indefinite for enforce- 
ment. 

Held that the only substantial point of un- 
certainty was the amount to be loaned. That 
was measured by what would be “sufficient to 
carry on the business”. It is clear that all 
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parties—and particularly the defendants—were 


“familiar with the financial requirements of the 


business and knew well what would be suf- 
ficient to carry it on. That required amount 
is susceptible of proof and hence the agree- 
ment may not be said to have been indefinite. 
The second contention relates to the measure of 
damages. Plaintiff’s theory was that he might 
recover what he had lost by giving up his 
original contract of employment. But that 
contract, so far as executory, was discharged 
by the new contract, and no rights thereunder 
were reserved. Under the facts of this case, 
the damages should be measured by the profits 
which plaintiff may be able to show with rea- 
sonable certainty were lost to him by the 
breach. Judgment against defendant corpora- 
tion affirmed, and the judgment against de- 
fendants Freezer reversed and a new trial 
granted. Stern v. Premier Shirt Corporation 
et al. N. Y. Ct. of Appeals. Decided Novem- 
ber 22, 1932. 


CONDITIONAL SALE. CHATTEL MORT- 
GAGE SECURING NOTES EXECUTED 
SUBSEQUENTLY. NOVATION. REPLEVIN. 
(OHIO). Replevin to recover possession of a 
printing press sold to the defendant Schlesinger. 
The trial court found that the sale was made 
under a conditional sales contract, and that the 
plaintiff was not entitled to possession, except 
upon the return of 50% of the amount paid 
by the defendant on account of the purchase 
price, as provided by statute. The conten- 
tion of the plaintiff was, that it was entitled 
to possession of the property by virtue of its 
chattel mortgage; that the notes given for the 
deferred payments and the chattel mortgage to 
secure the same were executed subsequent to the 
sales contract and constituted a novation. If 
plaintiff is correct in its claim, defendant would 
not be entitled to the return of 50% of the 
purchase money. 

Held that while it is true the notes and 
chattel mortgage bear a date subsequent to the 
date of the sales contract, the execution thereof 
is but the carrying out of the provision of the 
conditional sales contract. The carrying out 
of the terms of the original contract could in 
no sense constitute a novation. The carrying 
out of the terms of the sales contract, by 
executing the notes and chattel mortgage was 
nothing more than additional security. Judg- 
ment affirmed. Miller Printing Machinery 
Company v. Schlesinger. Ohio Ct. of Appeals. 
Decided December 12, 1932. 


FREIGHT CHARGES. CHECK. REFUSAL 
OF PAYMENT. CHATTEL MORTGAGE 
SECURING NOTES. SALE. (MONT.) The 
first cause of action seeks a judgment for 
freight charges which defendants agreed to pay 
on a tractor and attachments. shipped by plain- 
tiff to defendants from LaPorte, Indiana, to 
Dutton, Montana, pursuant to a contract of 
purchase and sale. Defendant delivered his 
check to plaintiff in payment of the freight 
charges but upon presentment of the check for 
payment, payment was refused. The second 
cause of action sets forth that defendants exe- 
cuted and delivered to plaintiff three promissory 
notes. To secure their payment,’ defendants 
executed and delivered to plaintiff a chattel 
mortgage on the tractor and attachments men- 
tioned in the first cause of action. It is al- 
leged that defendants failed to keep the prop- 
erty in good condition and repair, and that 
thereupon plaintiff took possession thereof and 
sold it. Judgment for the balance due on the 
notes is demanded. 

Held that when a check is received as con- 
ditional payment, recovery cannot be had upon 
the original debt without accounting for the 
check. The motion for nonsuit was properly 
sustained as to the first cause of action for 
failure to produce or account for the check. 
Whether the court erred in sustaining the mo- 
tion for nonsuit as to the second cause of 


action, depends upon the construction to be 
placed upon section 8288, R. C. 1921. There 
was no evidence in the case as to whether de- 
fendants had failed or refused to keep the 
mortgaged property in good condition or re- 
pair, except as those recitations are made in 
the notice of chattel mortgages foreclosure sale. 
It was never intended by section 8288 to make 
recitals in the notice of sale prima facie evi- 
dence of the facts stated in the notice. The 
fact that the report of sale contains a copy 
of the posted notice which recites such de- 
fault does not relieve the party who would rely 
upon the sale, of the necessity of making proof 
of the mortgagor’s default justifying the sale. 
If there were no proper sale of the mortgaged 
property, plaintiff still has security for the in- 
debtedness and must resort to it. The court 
properly sustained the motion for nonsuit as to 
both causes of action. Advance-Rumely 
Thresher Company v. Kruger et al. Mont. 
Supreme Ct. Decided December 14, 1932. 


Plans for 


Mio plan 
(Continued from page 43) interests into 
a snarl. We cannot employ our work- 
ers and operate our plants fully because 
we cannot sell the products at a profit; 
we cannot sell these products at a profit 
because consumers do not have the 
money incomes to buy freely; adequate 
money incomes cannot be paid until 
production can be resumed on a large 
scale. But who among us can risk his 
individual fortune by resuming full- 
time operations before the rest? And 
how can we organize ourselves to act in 
unison? We do not know. And so 
we continue to protect our individual 
interests by “playing safe’—to the 
frightful loss of all among us. 

Of course we have in government 
an agency for taking care that in pur- 
suing our conflicting interests as in- 
dividuals we do not injure one another. 
The obvious part of this task govern- 
ment performs fairly well. It punishes 
theft and swindling; it seeks to protect 
the economically weak against exploita- 
tion; it forbids unfair competition; it 
regulates the charges of public utilities, 
and so on. But government is no wiser 
than we the people. It is an enormously 
complicated agency which represents us 
with all our bewilderments and all our 
cross purposes. The most enterprising 
among us are continually trying to use 
government to promote their private in- 
terests, and often enlist popular sup- 
port in that effort. When we get into 
serious trouble even those of us who 
most distrust government intervention 
demand government aid. But the emer- 
gency measures which the government 
takes in a hurry often prove disap- 
pointing. In short, we do not make 
effective use of the agency we have 
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evolved for protecting our common in- 
terests. 

My justification for rehearsing these 
commonplaces is that they bring out 
the fundamental difficulty to be faced 
in trying to improve our economic or- 
ganization. The task of economic plan- 
ners is first to locate and define the 
points and the times at which individual 
interests conflict with paramount pub- 
lic interests, second to invent social ar- 
rangements which will minimize these 
conflicts, and third to get their inven- 
tions tried and perfected in practice. 

Who our planners will be I do not 
know, but we shall have many of them. 
It is characteristic of the individual 
initiative fostered by capitalism that nu- 
merous social inventors offer their 
schemes; it is equally characteristic of 
capitalism that many of these inventors 
seek government support. Presumably 
we shall see in the decades to come a 
series of ambitious efforts at framing 
economic plans, sponsored by public 
spirited groups, and carried out by able 
staffs. These ventures will crop up 
spontaneously, not only in the United 
States but also in other countries. They 
will represent different social philoso- 
phies; they will utilize different tech- 
niques; they will recommend different 
changes. It is not unlikely that various 
governments will take a hand. 

I think we should welcome this pros- 
pect. The more intelligence concen- 
trated upon the effort to improve our 
economic organization the better. But 
I don’t think that we can expect a quick 
and easy solution of our economic prob- 
lems to emerge. If my view of the 
critical issue is not wide of the mark, 
we must learn much more about eco- 
nomic relationships before we can even 
make effective use of what economic 
knowledge we now have. The pro- 
fundity of the task will grow upon 
us as we realize that an understanding 
of human nature is involved in con- 
trolling our own behavior. All that the 
most competent economic planners can 
really accomplish at the moment is to 
frame a tentative plan for making a 
plan. But though it is sensible to face 
frankly the magnitude of the task, it 
is faint-hearted to decline it. American 
engineers have been telling us for several 
years what Sir Arthur Salter has re- 
peated; that if we can achieve a plan of 
distributing income which enables those 
who make goods to buy them, then it 
will be possible to abolish poverty and to 
establish comfort among mankind. With 
that prospect to spur us we should bend 
all available energies to the task. 


—Presented at New York University Conference 
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Are You Sound Credit Timber? 


Big Business demands sound timber. Skilled “spotters”? mark 
choice trees for market. The check mark means approval. 


Y Just as the suitability of finished timber reflects the quality of the tree, 
the caliber of the credit executive reflects the influence of his training. 
Are you sound credit timber? Will you be selected by big business? 
Today credit success depends more and more on a sound knowledge of 
the underlying principles of credit as a profession. The man who mas- 
ters credit reaches the heart of successful business procedure. 


Y The National Institute of Credit offers you a training course that gives 
you a thorough background of credit principles and practice, and 

fits you for more efficient administration of credit depart- 

ment duties. No credit executive should be without this 

training which the Institute makes so easy for you 

to obtain. 
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Y More than 30 years of credit experience eis - ieee 

have gone into the preparation of this 9° Cagnet, Have, 2, 
. " One Park Ave., N York. 

course, directed and supervised by ex- es. extocaeall anianitiietaaan: 

perts. Put your check mark on the oo ee 

coupon at right. Then clip and mail it 

to the National Institute of Credit, 


One Park Avenue, New York. 





